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PREFACE 

The  Allied  peoples  and  friends  all  over 
the  world  have  given  their  unstinted 
admiration  to  our  valorous  Army  gloriously 
struggling  against  an  adversary  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  by  reason  of  the 
crushing  superiority  of  his  numbers  and 
the  long  preparations  which  he  had  been 
making  for  the  world-war  which  he  has 
let  loose. 

In  all  those  countries  where  the  rem- 
nants of  our  scattered  nation  found  a 
refuge,  the  marked  cordiality  of  their 
reception  has  in  some  measure  assuaged 
the  grief  of  the  Belgian  whom  brute  force 
had  compelled  to  flee  from  fire  and 
massacre. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  to  our  dis- 
tressed brothers,  "  You  are  paying  by 
your  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  civi- 
lised society.  The  soldiers  of  Belgium 
have  broken  the  forward  sweep  of  Ger- 
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many  ;  their  fine  resistance  has  shattered 
the  rush  of  her  hordes  and  disarranged  her 
best-laid  plans."  These  flattering  asser- 
tions are  delicately  made  to  soften  our 
pain,  and,  moreover,  have  converted  our 
dread  of  exile  into  a  mild  calm  only 
troubled  by  the  vision  of  our  bleeding 
country. 

Nevertheless,  we  accept  without  false 
modesty  this  praise  of  our  troops  because 
we  are  proud  of  them.  The  young  heroes 
whose  courage  and  unwearying  endurance 
are  lauded  are  our  brothers,  our  sons,  our 
friends,  the  children  of  our  much-loved 
Belgium. 

For  all  that,  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
ourselves.  Though  Belgian  valour  in  past 
ages  is  recorded  in  history  our  neighbours 
and  those  interested  in  European  politics 
based  no  great  hopes  on  that  account  on  our 
efforts  in  a  war  with  Germany  unless  we 
were  promptly  supported.  Few,  indeed, 
when  we  were  reduced  to  a  fatal  isolation, 
expected  to  see  us  boldly  confronting  the 
enemy  and  breaking  the  shock  of  his  at 
once  numerous  and  well-trained  forces. 
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It  is  to  you,  readers  amongst  those 
hospitable  neighbours  who  show  us  kindly 
sympathy  in  various  ways,  that  I  specially 
address  this  Work,  which  is  put  forward 
without  literary  pretensions. 

Your  tact  does  not  permit  you  to  avow 
it,  but  we  understand  that  your  generous 
enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgian  Army  is  not  altogether  unmingled 
with  surprise. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  new  friends  of 
these  days  of  misfortune  confided  to  me  that 
formerly,  when  making  a  prolonged  stay 
in  Belgium  in  his  youth,  he  considered 
the  turn-out  of  our  troops  very  martial. 
"But,"  he  added,  "I  used  to  think  then 
that  the  idea  of  your  Government  was  just 
to  keep  up  an  army  for  parade." 

What  occasion  would  there  have  been 
for  surprise  had  it  been  so  ?  As  a  people, 
agricultural  and  commercial,  we  held  war 
in  horror  as  a  devastating  scourge ;  as 
a  people  loyal  in  business  and  politics  we 
instinctively  had  faith  in  solemnly  ratified 
treaties. 

The  German  Emperor,   on  the  3rd  of 
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August  last  year,  thought  as  you  did. 
He  calculated  that  a  threat  would  suffice 
to  sweep  aside  the  living  obstacle  which 
opposed  his  march,  and  that  he  could 
quickly  traverse  the  distance  separating 
him  from  Paris  while  our  people  would 
quietly  look  on. 

A  French  writer  declared  a  little  while 
ago  that  "  Belgium  has  saved  at  once  her 
national  honour  and  the  fate  of  France, 
whilst  also  saving  her  own  independence 
and  that  of  the  little  neutral  countries." 

The  Army  of  Belgium  was  equal  to  a 
task  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

My  object  is  to  explain  how  statesmen 
and  soldiers  misled  public  opinion  by  an 
unconsciously  deceptive  reticence. 

A  parade  Army  !  Do  not  forget  that 
"  parade,"  in  fencing,  is  a  defence  which 
preludes  a  victorious  counter-thrust. 

Our  troops  parried  the  stroke  which  was 
treacherously  dealt  at  France.  They 
knew  it  was  their  duty,  and  that  they 
would  not  fail  in  it;  and  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  in  the  calm  hours  of 
peace  to  discharge  it  fittingly. 
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Do  not  blame  me  if  I  extol  the  qualities 
of  my  dear  army  and  if  I  dwell  with  pride 
on  the  moral  value  of  the  elements  com- 
posing it,  on  the  efficacy  of  our  courses 
of  military  education,  on  the  regular 
working  of  our  administrative  machinery, 
on  the  knowledge  displayed  in  our  high 
commands,  on  the  beneficent  role  played 
by  our  Sovereign  and  Ministers  for  War. 
I  love  my  country,  I  love  her  Army,  and 
you  will,  I  feel  confident,  forgive  this 
expression  of  an  excusable  pride. 

Let  it  be  added,  I  beg,  that,  kept  apart 
from  my  brothers-in-arms  for  many  years 
by  a  cruel  infirmity,^  I  can  lay  no  claim  to 
a  share  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them. 

1  The  author  has  suffered  the  amputation  of  a  leg. — 
Publishers'  note. 
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CHAPTER    I 

BELGIUM   BEFORE   THE   WAR 

Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  ! 
"  You  order  me,  O  Queen,  to  renew  an 
inexpressible  sorrow,"  cries  iEneas,  called 
upon  to  relate  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
his  ancient  and  glorious  fatherland. 

Each  of  us  is  driven  to  the  same  sorrow- 
ful outpouring  when  he  undertakes  to 
describe  the  pitiable  desolation  of  the 
Belgian  nation  which  has  been  spared  no 
horror  of  an  iniquitous  war. 

Our  prosperity,  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity,  the  richness  of  our  sunny 
lands,  the  mild  calm  of  our  peoples,  the 
keenness  for  work  of  our  young  generation, 
the  confidence  of  all  Belgium  in  the  future 
at  the  moment  when  the  mournful  sound 
of  the  tocsin  smote  our  souls  with  anguish 
and  the  call  to  arms  resounded — these  are 
now  only  a  memory  darkened  by  tears 
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and  black  forebodings  .  .  .  infandum 
dolorem  ! 

And  yet  our  minds  return  unceasingly 
to  those  days  which  already  seem  so 
distant ! 

Once  more  we  see  our  towns  in  which 
from  the  dawn  of  day  the  streets  were 
animated  by  noisy  and  rapid  traffic.  Ah  ! 
How  fine  was  that  fever  of  work,  that 
hurry  of  the  artisan,  the  labourer,  the 
workman,  to  get  to  workshop,  wharf,  or 
factory ;  of  the  mechanic  to  set  his 
powerful  machinery  in  motion ;  of  the  clerk 
to  resume  his  daily  task;  of  the  scholar 
to  receive  his  lessons ;  and  of  the  master  to 
shed  the  light  of  knowledge  around  him  ! 
Belgium  was  a  country  of  labour  and  was 
proud  of  being  so,  knowing  that  to  labour 
she  owed  her  happiness  and  well-being. 

Our  lands,  naturally  fertile  or  made  so 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  cultivator, 
shone  with  the  gold  of  rich  harvest  which 
vigorous  arms  gathered  into  our  barns. 
In  the  markets  our  cattle  were  held  in 
high  account,  and  our  horses  from  the 
Ardennes    and    Brabant    made    a    brave 
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show  in  our  periodically  recurring  fairs. 
Annual  competitions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  breeds  of  oxen  and  sheep  received 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  King,  while  all 
our  products  merited  approval. 

The  traveller  throughout  our  country 
could  not  fail  to  be  agreeably  impressed 
by  the  aspect  of  regions  whose  inhabitants 
lived  a  happy,  trustful,  and  calm  life  on 
the  fruits  of  their  unceasing  toil. 

Our  commercial  prosperity  was  grow- 
ing without  a  check.  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Charleroi,  Mons,  and  Ver- 
viers  were  rivals  in  the  stateliness  of  their 
public  buildings,  in  the  perfecting  of  their 
commercial  services  and  the  comfort  of 
their  communications.  All  around  was 
evidence  of  easy  circumstances  without 
any  ostentation  of  riches  which  by  hard 
work  it  was  in  the  power  of  all  to  acquire 
in  a  few  years.  Want  was  combated  by 
an  enlightened  benevolence,  official  or 
private,  and  was  nowhere  an  incurable 
evil. 

We  even  heard  with  pleasure  the  deafen- 
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ing  noises  of  our  clanging  factories,  while 
the  reddish  flashes  which  could  be  seen  of 
evenings  on  the  horizon  flattered  our  amour 
propre,  leading  us  to  prize  the  incom- 
parable productivity  arising  from  the 
association  of  the  three  forces,  Capital, 
Intelligence,  and  Labour. 

I  am  sure  that  I  tell  my  readers  nothing 
new  when  I  say  that  by  her  commerce, 
her  industry,  the  intricacies  of  her  internal 
traffic,  the  extent  of  her  railways,  the 
importance  of  her  network  of  communica- 
tions, and  the  economic  utilisation  of  her 
water-courses  and  canals,  Belgium  was 
raising  herself  to  a  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Powers.  Antwerp  was  rapidly 
assuming  all  the  attributes  of  a  great 
commercial  port,  and  vast  projects  were 
contemplated  which,  when  executed,  would 
double  the  tonnage  accommodation.  Our 
legitimate  ambition  had  conceived  and 
realised  the  two  gigantic  enterprises  of  the 
ports  of  Zeebrugge  and  Brussels.  These 
extensive  undertakings  required  capital, 
which  was  easily  procured,  and  from  which 
we  had  a  right  to  anticipate  a  fruitful 
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return  in  the  near  future.  We  prided 
ourselves  on  these  works,  because  they 
were  creditable  to  our  nation  as  well  as 
to  our  Engineers. 

From  1902  to  1912  the  tonnage  entering 
the  port  of  Antwerp  rose  from  8,427,000 
to  13,762,000  tons.  But  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  commerce  of  our  metropoUs 
is  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
tonnage  of  imports,  10,080,385,  and  the 
tonnage  of  exports,  8,076,385. 

The  importance  of  the  results  obtain- 
able through  her  topographical  situation 
was  understood  in  Belgium.  At  Antwerp 
Leopold  II,  turning  to  a  pacific  and  a 
nobler  object  the  enthusiasm  of  Napoleon 
when  visiting  the  bustling  old  city,  bent 
his  energies  to  the  development,  already 
considerable,  of  its  maritime  possibilities. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  the  capitalists  of  Antwerp. 
That  town,  at  once  an  important  com- 
mercial, artistic,  and  military  centre,  had 
been  made  famous  by  an  enlightened  and 
persevering  population,  amazingly  apt  for 
great   commercial  enterprises.     She  con- 
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sented  to  all  the  demands  made  upon  her, 
and,  forgetting  that  the  splendour  of 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres  had  faded,  she 
dreamed  of  an  Antwerp  even  more  flourish- 
ing than  in  the  days  of  Edward  III  of 
England  and  Charles  V.  The  Belgians  con- 
centrated upon  the  metropolis  the  cur- 
rent of  their  economic  life,  and  exercised 
on  it  that  spirit  of  initiative  in  which 
they  are  pre-eminent  in  the  industrial 
world. 

Our  coal-fields  were  exploited  methodi- 
cally and  with  much  ability,  thanks  to  the 
constant  co-operation  of  an  energetic  and 
laborious  population — a  population  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  at  times,  perhaps,  but 
only  because  it  insists  on  strict  justice, 
and,  above  all,  will  suffer  no  infraction  of 
its  rights  or  independence. 

The  miners  of  Liege  and  other  districts 
hold  no  monopoly  of  that  mental  bent 
which  presents  so  interesting  a  study  to 
the  economist  and  the  politician.  This 
characteristic  of  the  working  class  shows 
itself  in  all  industrial  quarters,  and  was 
one  of  the  primary  elements  in  the  question 
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of  labour  when  the  new  Limburg  steel 
works  were  being  organised. 

The  Government,  by  wise  legislation, 
succeeded  in  rendering  even  partial  strikes 
very  rare.  M.  Charriat,  in  his  detailed 
study  entitled  "  La  Belgique  Moderne," 
estimates  the  capital  sunk  in  our  coal- 
mining at  over  a  milliard  of  francs 
(£40,000,000),  the  average  revenue  from 
which  amounts  to  35,000,000  francs 
(£1,400,000),  whilst  wages  paid  for  labour 
in  the  mines  annually  exceed  200,000,000 
francs  (£8,000,000).  On  the  other  hand, 
our  metal  industry  has  attained  such  a 
volume  that  our  coal-fields  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  meet  our  internal  consump- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  recourse  to  imported  coal  to 
supply  the  needs  of  our  railways.  The 
Campirie  coal-field,  however,  although 
formed  by  a  kind  of  overturning  of  the 
coal-veins  to  the  north,  gives  promise  of 
a  superabundant  output. 

The  industrial  wealth  of  our  country  is 
founded  on  our  underground  resources. 
Factories,  furnaces,  foundries,  are  grouped 
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around  our  coal-pits,  thus  reducing  cost  of 
transport.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
industrial  life  is  concentrated  mainly  in 
those  regions  where  the  underworld  vi- 
brates beneath  the  indefatigable  picks 
of  our  miners. 

Machinery  installation  in  our  country 
absorbs  immense  capital.  Our  steel- works 
alone  require  an  immediate  outlay  of 
over  50,000,000  francs  (£2,000,000),  and 
we  can  boast  seventy  steel-works  and 
factories  handling  iron  and  steel,  a  number 
which  would  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Belgium,  a  frankly  free-trade  country, 
struggles  with  her  own  resources  against 
the  numerous  economic  difficulties  by 
which  she  is  beset  and  which  we  cannot 
examine  here  ;  they  have  only  served  to 
stimulate  and  embolden  our  producers. 

In  some  quarters  in  Belgium  it  has 
been  observed,  not  without  bitterness,  that 
the  persevering  and  tenacious  genius  of 
Leopold  II  had  industrialised  and  com- 
mercialised Belgium  to  the  detriment  of 
her  psychological  development. 

King  Albert,   however,  from  the  very 
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beginning  of  his  reign  manifested  his 
desire  that  a  little  of  our  moral  energy- 
should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  artistic,  literary,  and,  above  all,  socio- 
logical aspirations  of  the  Belgian  mind. 

Without  interfering  with  any  of  the 
beneficent  work  of  his  august  predecessor, 
he  contrived  to  give  a  judicious  impulse 
to  arts,  letters,  and  particularly  to  socio- 
logical works.  Folviez,  a  philosophic  and 
philanthropic  Maecenas,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  learned,  tireless,  and  stimulating 
worker,  had  managed  to  attract  Leopold's 
attention  to  his  half-century's  work,  and 
afterwards  soon  acquired  the  confidence 
of  King  Albert,  who  encouraged  him  and 
held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Intellectual  labour  thus  made  itself 
ceaselessly  felt,  and  opened  up  fresh 
ground  in  all  departments.  Our  univer- 
sities overflowed  with  students,  and  our 
Professors  had  amongst  their  audiences 
young  men  of  the  best  type  of  all  nation- 
alities. 

A  few  of  our  cities,  such  as  Bruges  and 
Ypres,    seemed,   it   may  be,   wrapped  in 
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age-long  reverie  before  masterpieces  in 
stone  which  every  year  attracted  admiring 
visitors  from  the  New  World  as  from  the 
Old.  It  was  as  if  these  cities  were  re- 
covering in  their  present  placid  calm  from 
the  fierce  storms  and  struggles  of  bygone 
epochs.  Under  our  domestic  roofs  these 
traditions  of  the  past  preserved  their 
spirit.  Our  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies have  also  their  chivalrous  pioneers 
of  science  and  civilisation.  The  history  of 
our  Colonies  has  its  lofty  annals  in  which 
one  may  read  the  names,  blended  in  the 
same  aureola,  of  brave  men  who  died  in 
battle,  or  died  at  their  work,  devoted  to 
duty.  Not  all  our  colonisers,  not  all  our 
explorers  succumbed,  but  all  offered  their 
strength  and  their  lives  to  their  country. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  I  was  reading 
with  sympathetic  interest  about  Colonel 
Jacques,  who,  after  winning  distinction 
in  command  of  his  regiment  in  Africa, 
showed  himself  endowed  with  singular 
moral  strength  in  time  of  danger,  even 
when  he  was  suffering  from  two  painful 
wounds. 
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Our  Africans  are  all  the  same,  and  any 
attempt  to  appraise  their  valour  would 
be  embarrassing.  Enough  !  dear  readers  ; 
I  was  going  to  show  you  "  Our  Family 
Portraits  !  " 

I  should  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
over  in  silence  heroes  who  shed  no  less 
glory  on  their  country  because  their 
names  are  hidden  under  the  strictest  ano- 
nymity :  our  missionary  civilisers  whose 
conquests  are  countless,  but  who  fight 
and  die  for  a  noble  cause,  and  those 
angels  "  strayed  to  earth,"  who  down 
there,  at  Molokai,  *'  under  skies  avoided 
by  mortals  "  tend  the  lepers  and  perish 
among  them. 

Having  depicted  our  situation  both 
from  the  material  and  the  moral  point  of 
view,  need  I  dwell  upon  the  paralysing 
stupefaction  created  by  the  declaration  of 
war  against  our  Government  ?  The  Bel- 
gian adores  his  hearth ;  he  is  indeed 
reproached  with  being  a  stay-at-home,  and 
with  being  afraid  of  launching  out.  He 
thrills  at  the  sound  of  the  neighbouring 
church  bells,  even  though  his  mind  be  not 
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imbued  with  religious  sentiment.  The 
shortest  separation  is  enough  to  call  forth 
tears  and  warm  embraces  in  his  household. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  mother's  laments 
and  prayers  while  her  beloved  son  is 
away.  As  soon  as  a  journey  has  been 
planned,  preparations  begin  and  the  whole 
family  lends  its  aid  six  months  before  the 
departure  of  the  voyager,  whose  baggage 
you  may  be  sure  will  include  a  dozen 
trijfies  to  recall  home  life,  and  he  will  find 
in  the  folds  of  his  linen  flowers  slipped 
furtively  in  by  the  hands  of  a  weeping 
sister.  Letters  will  be  impatiently 
awaited  on  both  sides,  and  in  them  will 
be  given  the  trifling  details  of  each  one's 
daily  life. 

Does  all  this,  dear  English  and  American 
readers,  bring  a  smile  to  your  lips  ?  Your 
special  bent  of  mind  predisposes  you  to 
enterprises  of  pith  and  moment,  to  ex- 
peditions to  far-off  countries,  to  a  breaking 
of  family  ties  which  stimulates  your 
tenacious  pursuit  of  an  object  which  is 
deliberately  chosen  and  often  involves  a 
life-time.     You  have  a  vocation  for  great 
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enterprises,  largely  conceived,  and  realised 
without  regarding  difficulties  otherwise 
than  as  things  to  be  overcome.  We  are 
attached  to  our  hearths  as  the  ivy  is 
attached  to  the  wall  on  which  it  lives  and 
dies.  Our  colonising  work  in  Africa  has 
elements  of  grandeur  because  it  demanded 
from  us  and  from  our  families  sacrifices 
of  the  extent  of  which  you  are  not 
aware.  Where  you  say  an  affectionate 
but  somewhat  cold  "  Good-bye "  to 
relatives  going  away,  we  say  "  Adieu  " 
to  them  with  death  in  our  souls,  and 
the  sadness  abides  deep  in  our  hearts 
until  the  son  or  the  brother  or  the  friend 
returns. 

Such  was  the  mind  of  the  peaceful  and 
sentimental  people  to  whom  we  said  last 
August,  "  Bring  out  your  sons  to  be  led  to 
glory,  and,  it  may  be,  to  death  !  "  The 
sinister  sounds  of  the  tocsin  vibrated  in 
all  hearts,  and  there  was  mourning  in 
our  cottages  and  palaces  alike  before 
the  news  of  heroic  deaths  had  reached 
them.  Belgium,  though  in  tears,  did 
not  hesitate  to  allow  her   sons  to  fulfil 
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their  destiny  with  fine  enthusiasm;  but 
she  suffered  horribly  from  the  moment 
that  the  first  cannon-shot  echoed  dis- 
cordantly in  our  smiling  valley  along  the 
Meuse. 


BELGIUM  INCREDULOUS,  BUT 
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CHAPTER  II 

BELGIUM  INCREDULOUS,  BUT  READY 

It  can  easily  be  concluded,  from  the  fore- 
going, that  Belgium  refused  for  many  years 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  war  which 
would  have  ruined  her  prosperity,  annihi- 
lated the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  a  century, 
broken  up  her  social  life,  and  dissipated 
her  dreams  of  a  happy  future.  In  season 
and  out  of  season  her  deputies  talked  of 
the  sacredness  of  treaties,  and  her  states- 
men, men  of  high  moral  standard  and 
inspired  by  their  own  upright  consciences, 
who  refused  to  allow  the  suspicion  of 
felony — so  justified,  alas  ! — to  be  fastened 
on  Germany,  offered  a  deplorably  ener- 
getic opposition  to  the  Government  taking 
precautions  against  so  cruel  an  eventuality. 
Their  eyes  were  only  opened  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  revelations  at  a  secret  seance 
of    the    Chambers,    whereby    Parliament 
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was  forced  to  realise  the  danger,  now 
unfortunately  too  near  at  hand,  and 
endeavour  to  meet  it. 

Our  people,  it  is  true,  are  not  without 
their  moments  of  effervescence;  but  the 
disturbers  of  public  order  are  condemned 
unanimously,  and  our  most  troubled  mo- 
ments are  succeeded  by  calm.  We  are 
easily  carried  away  by  passion,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  will  claim  our  due  with 
violence.  Flemings  and  Walloons,  irri- 
tated when  inconsiderately  rubbed  the 
wrong  way,  prize  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  as  a  boon  above  all  else,  and  who- 
ever assails  it  has  soon  good  reason  for 
repentance;  but  the  gravest  cause  of 
complaint  in  the  eyes  of  both  townspeople 
and  country  folk  would  lie  in  any  breaking 
of  the  harmony  of  their  existence.  The 
manners  of  the  man  of  the  people  may  have 
appeared  excessively  blunt  in  certain  cases, 
and  anger,  wherever  the  refinements  of 
civilisation  are  little  known,  may  give 
them  an  appearance  of  brutality,  which, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  national 
education,  rapidly  disappears. 
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For  all  that,  the  Belgian  character  is 
essentially  placid.  Keen  workers,  they 
love  to  enjoy,  without  hindrance,  the 
repose  which  they  have  earned  by  un- 
remitting toil,  as  exemplified  by  the  sight 
of  our  Belgian  families  gaily  perambulat- 
ing the  streets  of  our  towns  on  Sundays. 
In  the  evenings  after  work  is  over,  and  on 
holidays,  the  Belgian  resorts  to  the  cafSy 
where  he  meets  his  friends  and  discusses 
the  events  of  the  moment  whilst  sipping 
the  beer  of  the  country,  which  has  re- 
mained his  favourite  drink  notwithstand- 
ing the  imports  of  foreign  liquors.  Few 
are  the  dwellings  in  which  the  papers  are 
not  attentively  read  and  seriously  com- 
mented on. 

Formerly  political  struggles  excited  the 
keen  interest  of  young  and  old,  but  it  is 
a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  last  general 
election  did  not  provoke  the  slightest 
disorder.  The  issues  were  discussed,  and 
each  man  accepted  the  results  in  his  own 
fashion,  indeed,  but  without  regret  or 
anger.  The  voting  of  laws  of  capital 
importance   certainly   occasioned   a   very 
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close  discussion,  but  order  was  never 
seriously  threatened.  The  Belgian  people 
are  quick  to  recognise  purity  of  intention, 
and  will,  on  that  account,  excuse  acts  of 
which  they  would  not  approve.  They 
very  clearly  comprehend  that  tranquillity 
and  order  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  The  main 
preoccupation  of  the  artisan,  as  of  the 
man  of  culture,  is  to  ensure  easy  domes- 
tic circumstances,  and  the  desire  to  do 
so  always  ends  in  achievement.  Crowds, 
therefore,  never  become  riotous  except 
in  places  to  which  they  are  attracted  by 
pleasure  or  curiosity. 

We  followed  with  interest,  and  even 
with  a  certain  fervour,  the  course  of  events 
in  recent  great  wars.  We  deplored  their 
frequency,  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
averted  by  arbitration.  One  of  our  poli- 
ticians, M.  Bernaert,  won  a  hearing  as  an 
enlightened  champion  of  pacifism,  bringing 
high  powers  of  reasoning  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  to  the  service  of  patriotism.  His 
works  and  speeches  mirrored  the  mind  of 
Belgium. 
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Far  from  us,  indeed,  was  any  idea  that 
the  call  to  arms  would  ring  out  one  day 
from  our  ancient  belfries !  The  story  of 
the  battles  of  the  age,  the  picture  painted 
for  us  by  the  Press  of  the  stupendous 
horrors  of  war,  aroused  in  our  bosoms 
profound  pity  for  the  unfortunate  na- 
tions confronting  each  other.  We  never 
dreamed  that  a  similar  fate  could  be  re- 
served for  ourselves. 

The  people  of  Belgium  did  not  believe, 
and  would  not  believe,  in  the  possibility 
of  a  war  in  which  we  should  be  in- 
volved. 

The  national  army,  being  imbued  with 
the  same  sentiments  as  those  of  the  various 
social  strata  with  which  it  was  closely 
united,  did  not  apprehend  for  the  country 
the  mournful  results  which  wpuld  follow 
from  her  becoming  a  theatre  of  war ;  but 
officers  and  men  were  interested  in  the 
incidents  of  our  foreign  policy  and  devoted 
constant  attention  to  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. As  in  civil  society,  the  general 
opinion  there  also  was  deceived,  and  ap- 
proached implicit  reliance  on  the  value  of 
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treaties,  the  violation  of  which  was  looked 
upon  by  all  as  being  equally  infamous  and 
cowardly.  Some  regarded  it  as  a  political 
error  ;  others — and  these  were  right — as  a 
blunder  in  strategy. 

In  our  ranks  is  deeply  implanted  respect 
for  what  we  have  sworn  to  observe,  and  a 
felony  committed  before  the  whole  world 
and  before  history  makes  us  turn  away 
with  disgust.  As  soldiers  we  did  not  fear 
the  war  which  as  citizens  we  looked  on  with 
apprehension.  The  blood  of  our  an- 
cestors ran  hotly  in  our  veins,  and  at  times 
visions  of  great  deeds  in  battle  haunted 
our  imaginations,  and  hands  gripped  the 
weapons  we  were  learning  to  use.  But 
prudence  said  to  us  :  "  Think  of  your 
country,  think  of  your  own  people ;  glory 
gives  neither  bread  nor  ease.  Do  your 
duty  ;  be  ready  to  shed  your  blood  if  it  be 
necessary.  Above  all,  be  ready  to  conquer ; 
but  hope  that  your  powers  will  only  be 
spent  for  the  prosperity  of  the  father- 
land. .  .  ." 

And  each  one  of  us  wished  to  be  a  good 
soldier,  but  really  thought  he  would  never 
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have  to  show  himself  as  such  to  a  per- 
turbed and  anxious  Europe. 

Our  foreseeing  General  Staff  had  elabor- 
ated plans  of  campaign  on  various  hypo- 
theses of  the  movements  of  the  armies 
which  might  be  hostile  to  us.  Exercises 
and  manoeuvres  were  practised  on  varied 
ground,  in  view  of  these  hypotheses,  with 
the  different  arms  and  their  auxiliary 
services.  An  extended  course  of  special 
studies  was  laid  down  by  the  General  Staff 
and  actively  carried  out.  Our  higher 
commanders,  imbued  with  the  leading 
ideas  elaborated  by  the  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  or  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence, have  never  been  lacking  in  zealous 
efforts  to  familiarise  the  commanders  of 
the  large  units,  which  carry  out  each 
foreseen  operation,  with  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  various  projected  strategic 
combinations. 

Officers  of  all  ranks  have  been,  as  far  as 
possible,  practically  tested  in  order  that 
they  might  have  room  for  the  display  of 
initiative  and  promptness  of  decision. 
Ever  since  1830  the  professional    educa- 
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tion  of  the  higher  cadres  has  been  string- 
ently carried  on.  It  has  been  said  as  a 
reproach  to  our  officers  that,  quite  re- 
cently, their  scientific  instruction  cropped 
up  too  much.  We  have  had  some  reason 
to  fear  that  the  practical  part  of  soldiering 
has  been  sacrificed  to  theory,  and  that 
officers  of  erudition  have  had  prece- 
dence of  leaders  of  men.  The  number 
of  officers  attached  to  the  General  Staff 
has  increased  largely,  but  most  of  them 
have  shown  their  fitness  to  command 
troops. 

The  formation  of  our  non-commissioned 
officers  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
succeed  in,  and  indeed  was  a  cruel  care. 
Their  instruction  is  a  thankless  task, 
owing  to  their  youth,  the  brief  term  of 
service  demanded  of  them,  and  their  in- 
adequate number. 

Who  should  receive  most  praise  to-day  ? 
The  non-commissioned  officers  who  in 
this  campaign  have  deserved  it  so  highly 
and  more  than  justified  the  hopes  which 
had  been  conceived  respecting  them,  or  the 
officers  who  recognised  their  extraordinary 
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influence  over  the  men  and  the  indisput- 
able importance  of  their  difficult  task  ? 
Both,  in  my  judgment,  appreciated  their 
duty  truly,  and  both  deserve  the  warmest 
congratulations. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  devotion  shown 
in  the  training  of  our  troops !  For  a 
long  time  back  one  would  have  said  at 
certain  hours  that  the  declaration  of 
war  was  imminent,  so  great  was  the 
activity  in  barracks  and  so  great  were 
the  spirit  and  the  willingness  of  our 
soldiers  !  How  deeply  must  their  former 
training  in  barracks  and  camps  have 
imbued  the  minds  of  our  men,  when  our 
oldest  contingents,  recalled  to  the 
colours  and  brought  at  once  under  fire, 
behaved  just  as  though  there  had  been 
no  break  whatever  in  their  military 
service ! 

Does  it  not  seem  finer  to  attain  such  a 
degree  of  preparedness  when  nobody  is 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  war,  than 
when  a  long  train  of  circumstances  leads 
up  to  the  certainty  of  war  ? 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  capture 
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your  praise  for  our  troops.  I  know  only 
too  well  that  you  have  been  prodigal  of  it. 
I  am  grateful,  and  I  confine  myself  ex- 
clusively to  the  aim  set  forth  in  the 
preface  to  this  work. 
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WHY   THE  BELGIAN  ARMY  WAS  READY 

I  HAVE  shown  that  our  Army  had  striven 
to  become  thoroughly  proficient.  Were 
its  efforts  crowned  with  success  ?  From 
all  sides  the  answer  is  "  Yes."  Monarchs, 
ministers,  politicians,  the  press,  and  public 
opinion,  express  themselves  in  such  flatter- 
ing terms  in  regard  to  our  dear  little 
soldiers  and  their  chiefs  that  our  national 
pride  feels  a  thrill  of  emotion. 

Why  did  the  German  Emperor  find 
himself  confronted  with  unexpected  oppo- 
sition ?  How  was  it  that  he  experienced 
so  bitter  a  deception  in  our  handful  of 
men  ?  Why  were  his  warlike  legions 
arrested  in  what  he  had  expected  to  be 
their  triumphant  advance  ? 

Because  the  Belgian  Army  was  not  an 
army  for  parade  only.     Because  the  sword 
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of  our  officers  was  not  a  comic-opera 
sword,  but  a  thoroughly  effective  weapon, 
well  burnished  and  of  the  best-tempered 
steel.  Because  our  soldiers  could  drill 
and  shoot.  Because  the  peoples  of  Bel- 
gium have  changed  hardly  at  all  since  the 
days  when  Caesar  wrote  that  the  valour 
"  of  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls  "  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

Placid,  generous,  and  a  good  fellow,  did 
the  Belgian,  then,  never  anticipate  that 
he  would  have  to  fight  ?  Ruthless  enemy, 
had  you  torn  up  the  annals  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  in  the  pages  of  which  are 
recorded  the  prowess  of  Belgians  enrolled 
under  the  Imperial  Standard  ?  You  did 
not,  then,  wish  to  know  the  enemies  whom 
your  cruel  ambition  had  resolved  to 
crush  ?  Jealous  of  their  rights,  loving 
liberty,  proud  of  the  independence  which 
the  Princes  of  Germany,  in  unison  with 
the  Great  Powers,  have  recognised  after  the 
Belgian  people  have  won  it  at  the  price  of 
their  best  blood,  they  know  their  history 
and  they  take  pride  in  it.  In  them,  amour 
propre  is   all-powerful.     They  love  their 
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country,  with  a  noble  love,  unmingled 
with  cupidity  or  criminal  ambition.  Their 
land,  drenched  with  the  blood  and  the 
sweat  of  their  forefathers,  is  to  them  a 
sacred  heritage.  You  who  have  sought 
to  despoil  them  of  it — woe  to  you  ! 

Apart  from  their  memories  and  their 
noble  blood  the  Belgian  people  have  a 
very  high  sense  of  personal  dignity. 
Knavery  revolts  them,  and  they  hold 
loyalty  and  honour  in  veneration. 

With  inconceivable  levity,  with  in- 
sulting impudence,  you  proposed  a  shame- 
ful bargain  to  the  Belgian  people !  You 
wounded  our  conscience  as  a  loyal  and 
upright  nation ! 

Inconsiderate  Prince  !  You  made  heroes 
of  our  soldiers  on  the  day  when  you  judged 
them  to  be  bad  citizens,  and  alas  !  it  is 
your  own  subjects  who  are  struck  by  their 
avenging  arms ! 

In  that  Army  which  you  despised  each 
man  felt  the  affront,  and  burns  to  chastise 
you  for  it. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  German  General  Staff,  minutely 
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informed  by  its  legions  of  spies  whom  we 
disdained  up  to  the  present  to  guard 
against,  could  have  so  egregiously  deceived 
itself  respecting  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  components  of 
our  Army  possessed  solid  military  qualities 
and  had  received  professional  instruction 
which  was  directed  equally  zealously  and 
methodically. 

In  essaying  to  show  the  value  of  our 
cadres  and  of  our  troops  I  certainly  do 
not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
our  cynical  enemy.  He  knows  enough 
about  it.  We  have  to  some  extent  aston- 
ished our  friends  and  allies,  and  I  address 
this  panegyric  of  our  Army  to  them,  ex- 
cusing myself  for  perhaps  unduly  taking 
advantage  of  their  sympathetic  attention. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  reader  will 
desire  to  know  the  Army  in  its  inner  life 
and  to  have  a  summary  of  its  institutions 
and  of  the  working  of  the  chief  branches  of 
its  organisation. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  paint 
a  true  picture  of  our  cadres,  of  our  troops, 
of  our  life,  and  of  our  customs. 
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The  Belgian  officer  is  devoted,  dis- 
ciplined, and  very  careful  in  his  duties. 
The  off-handedness,  always  courteous,  with 
which  he  acquits  himself  at  times  of  the 
hardest  tasks,  only  shows  that  he  easily 
bears  the  responsibilities  of  command. 
He  only  reaches  the  rank  of  officer  after 
having  undergone  solid  tests,  and  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  being  formally  pledged  to 
keep  on  with  his  professional  instrviction 
up  to  the  eve  of  retiring.  Many  are  my 
old  chiefs,  retired  on  a  pension,  who 
occupy  themselves  assiduously  with  mili- 
tary questions  and  whose  works  possess 
great  interest.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  thus  made  that  we  have  been 
able  to  dispense  with  the  examination 
prescribed  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Capitaine  Commandant, 

Our  comrades  have  had  it  at  heart  to 
gain  the  attachment  of  their  soldiers  whilst 
making  all  appreciate  their  deep  sense  of 
justice.  Those  of  us  who  belong  to  very 
aristocratic  families  make  a  point  of 
showing  marked  affability  to  their  in- 
feriors, and,  if  this  genuine  heartiness  is 
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sometimes  masked  under  a  certain  bluff- 
ness  devoid  always  of  any  appearance  of 
brutality,  it  shows  itself  when  circum- 
stances demand  that  it  should  do  so.  In 
connection  with  this  I  was  told  some  time 
ago  about  Comte  d'Oultremont,  a  scion 
of  one  of  our  families  of  the  old  nobility 
and  an  officer  of  the  Grenadiers.  This 
charming  young  man,  who  was  liked  by 
everybody,  whenever  he  met  in  town  an 
old  soldier  who  had  served  under  him, 
would  accost  him,  question  him  and  re- 
mind him  of  the  old  army  days,  and  would 
shake  hands  heartily.  More  than  once  has 
a  poor  devil,  meeting  him  in  this  way,  had 
unexpected  help,  given  with  delicacy  and 
discretion.  D'Oultremont  fought  as  a 
brave  man  and  fell  under  fire  after  having 
won  the  admiration  of  our  men,  whose 
kindly  regard  he  already  possessed. 

The  trait  is  not  exceptional,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  Belgian  leader.  I 
know  of  several  instances  of  this  nature 
myself.  More  than  this,  there  are  officers, 
of  limited  means,  who  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  old  service  subordinates  by 
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monetary  aid  which  had  all  the  more  merit 
because  of  the  straitened  income  of  the 
givers.  I  could  mention  many  names,  but 
I  keep  them  back  because  the  persons 
concerned  are  alive. 

The  reader  will  think  perhaps  that  I  am 
vaunting  my  brothers-in-arms.  I  simply 
state  the  truth,  and  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  give  it  publicity.  The  Belgian 
officer,  being  human,  has  his  defects. 
But,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  he  loves 
his  fatherland  and  his  profession. 
That  is  enough  to  make  him  a  good 
soldier  and  a  chief  worthy  to  exercise 
authority. 

The  recruiting  of  our  higher  cadres  is 
twofold.  Many  of  us  slowly  rose  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  military  hierarchy. 
Some  of  the  officers,  at  the  outset  of  their 
military  career,  underwent  a  first  exam- 
ination permitting  them  to  aspire  direct 
to  the  star  of  the  sub-lieutenant ;  others 
underwent  this  test  after  having  obtained 
their  stripes  as  non-commissioned  officers. 
All  go  before  a  final  jury  which  decides 
as  to  their  candidature.     The  programme 
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is  comparatively  stiff,  and  opens  the  way 
to  subsequent  studies. 

It  can  be  seen  that  these  young  men  are 
not  made  officers  without  previous  judici- 
ous selection,  as  they  undergo  a  minimum 
stage  of  five  years  beforehand.  They 
acquire  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  know  the  needs  and  the  character  of 
their  men ;  experience  and  judgment 
supply  in  them  the  want  of  any  scientific 
knowledge  which  might  have  been  lacking 
at  the  outset,  and  which  they  seek  to 
acquire  under  the  direction  and  governance 
of  the  various  commands. 

Every  year  four  hundred  candidates 
present  themselves  in  the  competition  for 
admission  to  the  J^cole  Militaire  of  Brussels. 
Hardly  ninety  are  successful.  They  are 
assigned,  according  to  the  examinations, 
to  the  section  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry, 
or  to  that  of  Engineers  and  Artillery. 
They  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  families  in  easy 
circumstances ;  but  lack  of  means  is  readily 
surmounted.  Some  of  them  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  pro- 
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fessors  who  have  gone  through  a  very 
rigorous  process  of  selection  and  been 
appointed  as  the  result  of  competition. 
They  give  a  very  comprehensive  course, 
lasting  two  years.  The  systematised 
series  of  examinations  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent guarantee  that  each  pupil  possesses 
the  capabilities  demanded  in  an  officer. 

No  sub-lieutenant,  however,  is  entrusted 
with  a  command  before  spending  twelve 
months  in  a  school  which  is  different  for 
each  arm.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  our  officers  soon  deserve  the  esteem 
of  our  troops. 

Our  financial  resources  do  not  permit  us 
to  keep  in  the  active  list  all  officers  in- 
tended to  join  the  units  of  the  army  in  the 
field.  There  would  be  a  superabundance 
of  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  this 
we  only  follow  the  example  of  other 
nations. 

In  the  reserve  cadres  we  place  the 
officers  on  leave  without  pay,  who  hold 
themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  and  are  subj  ect  to  regulations 
intended  to  enable  it  to  avail  itself  at 
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any  time  of  the  wide-ranging  capabilities 
possessed  by  this  class. 

The  reserve  cadre  is  made  up  in 
different  ways.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  not  desirous  of  pursuing  their 
career  in  the  army  are  admitted,  on  the 
proposition  of  their  chiefs,  to  a  rigorous 
professional  test  on  which  depends  their 
nomination  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 
and  their  being  placed  on  leave.  Recalled 
to  camp  and  manoeuvres  every  year,  these 
young  men  are  eligible  with  their  comrades 
on  the  active  list  for  promotion  until  they 
obtain  their  third  star,  that  of  captain. 

It  was  feared  for  a  moment  that  these 
officers,  absorbed  in  civil  life,  had  lost 
their  military  value.  Before  the  war  there 
had  been  no  time  to  see  them  at  work  in 
the  full  exercise  of  their  functions.  From 
its  opening  days  the  present  campaign 
has  been  a  revelation  to  their  praise. 
They  showed  themselves  good  and  accom- 
plished leaders.  All  of  them  at  once 
claimed  the  honour  of  joining  the  troops 
at  the  front  without  delay.  Those  who 
went — to  my  personal  knowledge — merited 
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the  warmest  praises,  and  many  fell  heroic- 
ally on  the  field  of  honour.  Their  memory 
is  cherished  amongst  my  dearest  and  most 
consoling  recollections. 

Retired  officers,  as  soon  as  their  services 
are  accepted  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances, take  post  in  the  reserve  cadre. 
All  the  chiefs  and  comrades  in  this  cate- 
gory fit  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  the 
country  took  up  the  sword  with  a  noble 
zeal,  regardless  of  family  considerations. 
Major  Andre,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
begged  for  the  command  of  Ypres,  which 
he  retained  until  its  occupation  by  the 
Germans.  Physical  suffering  and  emotion 
hastened  the  death  of  this  admirable  man. 

It  has  happened  that  officers,  for  private 
reasons,  give  up  their  military  future ;  but, 
mindful  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  they 
remain  at  the  service  of  their  country  and 
pass  into  the  reserve.  Every  one  of  these 
hastened  back  to  the  flag,  and  many  of 
them  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep  by  the 
trenches  which  they  drenched  with  their 
blood. 

Weep  not,  mothers  and  widows,  for  son 
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or  husband  wrested  from  you  by  a  glorious 
death  !  Belgium  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
new  glory  and  an  independence  guaranteed 
henceforward  by  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  nations. 

A  last  mode  of  creating  a  body  of  re- 
serve officers  could  only  be  partially  put 
in  operation.  Provided  they  can  comply 
with  certain  hard  conditions  extending 
over  a  long  period  some  of  our  young 
men  called  upon  to  serve  with  the  annual 
contingent  may  attain  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant. Their  promotion  depends  on 
their  fitness,  which  they  are  always  anxious 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  exigences  of  the  noble  profession  of 
arms. 

From  this  rapid  summary  it  should  be 
clear,  I  think,  that  our  chiefs  and  ministers 
evince  an  enlightened  responsibility  for 
the  leadership  of  our  forces — a  responsi- 
bility which  does  them  honour. 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  connected 
with  our  home  policy  have  retarded  our 
professional  formation  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  effectives  were  so  much  reduced 
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as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  form  the 
cadres.  On  the  other  hand,  skeleton 
manoeuvres,  indoor  work,  and  conferences, 
gave  occupation  to  all.  Nevertheless,  we 
deplored  a  situation  the  consequences  of 
which  might  have  been  serious  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  army  was  indebted  to  the 
Minister,  M.  de  Brogueville,  for  remedying 
the  position  of  affairs.  Had  the  war 
broken  out  four  years  later,  Germany 
would  have  had  ten  times  greater  difficulty 
in  traversing  our  country,  owing  to  the 
far-reaching  reforms  which  this  patriotic 
Minister  introduced. 

The  training  of  our  officers  demanded  a 
very  great  deal  of  willingness  and  ingen- 
uity, in  order  that  opportunities  might  be 
utilised  and  multiplied  for  putting  their 
instruction  in  tactical  principles  into 
practice.  It  was  not  so,  however,  as  re- 
gards scientific  teaching.  Let  me  make 
a  rapid  sketch  of  our  military  teaching,  of 
which  we  are  a  little  vain.  In  point  of 
fact,  foreign  Governments  have  often  paid 
us  the  compliment  of  sending  their  most 
promising  students  to  be  taught  by  our 
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Professors.  When  I  was  myself  at  the 
Ecole  Militaire  and  the  i^cole  de  Guerre, 
I  had  many  fellow- students  who  came 
from  far-distant  countries.  One  of  them, 
a  little  while  ago,  directed  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre  in  Rumania.  Many  distinguished 
themselves  in  China  and  in  the  last 
Balkan  War.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in 
friendly  relations  for  a  long  time  with  a 
young  Turkish  captain,  who,  after  having 
spent  some  time  in  European  armies, 
came,  for  the  purpose  of  officially  com- 
pleting his  military  education,  to  Belgium, 
where  he  maintained  all  the  teaching  had 
a  high  value.  This  officer,  who  was  at 
once  my  pupil  and  my  teacher  (I  was  then 
a  young  Sub-Lieutenant),  distinguished 
himself  in  defending  Scutari,  and  I  think 
that  the  name  of  Hassan  Riza  Pacha 
should  be  inscribed  in  Turkish  history. 

Our  cadres  of  the  lower  ranks  are  formed " 
in  the  J^coles  des  Pupilles  for  the  whole 
Army,  and  in  the  regimental  schools  for 
the  corps. 

I  will  show  further  on  the  role  played 
in  the  campaign  by  the  non-commissioned 
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officers.  They  have  displayed  such  bril- 
Hant  qualities  that  their  country  should 
be  very  grateful  to  them.  It  has  re- 
warded them,  though  the  reward  is  far 
beneath  their  deserts,  by  appointing  a  large 
number  to  be  officers  on  the  Supernu- 
merary list.  What  we  most  of  all  admired 
in  them  was  the  quiet  modesty  with  which 
they  performed  duties  of  a  higher  rank 
without  having  their  heads  turned. 

Courses  have  been  instituted  in  all 
regiments  to  give  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  to  the  soldier,  and  to  prepare 
non-commissioned  officers  for  the  ex- 
amination for  sub-lieutenant  and  for  the 
entrance  examination  into  the  Ecole 
Militaire.  The  teachers  are  officers  of  a 
willing  bent,  whose  devotion  has  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  beyond  the  satisfaction 
of  their  consciences,  and  yet  the  results 
attained  offer  the  most  convincing  testi- 
mony of  the  efficacy  of  their  teaching. 

Officers'  sons  are  received  in  the  Cadets 
School  where  their  scientific  training  and 
their  military  education  go  hand  in  hand. 
On  leaving  this  establishment  they  have 
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open  to  them,  in  the  Army,  the  veterinary, 
the  medical,  and  the  combatant  branches. 
In  the  event  of  any  check  in  their  annual 
work  the  cadets  enter  corps  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  volontaires. 

Our  tlcole  Militaire,  our  military  Pry- 
taneum,  was  directed,  until  a  short  time 
before  hostilities  began,  by  an  officer  whose 
reputation  as  a  mathematician  is  known 
beyond  our  frontiers — Lieutenant- General 
Leman,  the  brave  defender  of  Liege.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  worth  of 
this  establishment,  the  reputation  of  which 
has  been  built  up  by  the  valuable  results 
of  the  training  given  within  its  walls 
since  its  foundation. 

Every  year  selected  officers  are  desig- 
nated by  the  generals  and  are  authorised 
to  seek  admission  to  the  J^cole  de  Guerre, 
which  corresponds  to  the  higher  military 
academies  of  other  countries.  The  claims 
of  the  candidates  are  carefully  sifted  as 
regards  their  intellectual  value,  and  those 
selected  are  taken  from  amongst  the  most 
promising. 

The  chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  at  the 
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head  of  the  Ecole  de  Guerre.  He  person- 
ally regulates  the  teaching  and  honours 
with  a  call  to  a  professional  chair  officers 
of  remarkable  merit  who  have  specialised 
in  any  branch  of  military  science.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  and  pupils 
are  only  granted  membership  of  the 
General  Staff  on  a  brilliant  termination  of 
their  studies,  and  after  having  been  at- 
tached for  lengthy  periods  to  each  arm 
of  the  service  with  eminently  satisfactory 
results. 

There  are  special  tests  for  those  holders 
of  this  diploma  who  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  many-sided 
talent  displayed  in  response  to  the  calls 
upon  them  ;  the  tests  enable  the  success- 
ful ones  to  enter  the  special  cadre  of  the 
General  Staff.  The  members  of  this  cadre, 
then,  serve  on  high  commands  which  per- 
fect their  professional  instruction  by  con- 
stant, progressing,  and  systematic  work 
the  general  directions  for  which  emanate 
from  the  General  Staff. 

These  officers  are  learned  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  are  highly  energetic. 
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In  order  to  obtain  regular  promotion  they 
are  bound  to  regain  touch  frequently  with 
the  troops.  Most  valuable  to  them  is 
the  collaboration  of  their  comrades  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  handling  men,  and  that 
collaboration  is  heartily  accorded. 

While  our  superior  cadres  have  always 
had  our  entire  confidence  it  has  not  been 
so  with  our  subordinate  cadres.  Events 
themselves  have  now  shown  us  that  we 
made  a  great  mistake  in  this  matter. 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  belief  obtained  for  some 
time  that  the  non-com.  who  had  grown 
grey  in  harness  was  capable  of  excellent 
service  so  long  as  one  demanded  from  him 
nothing  more  than  routine  modified  by  a 
judgment  indifferently  developed  through 
insufficient  culture.  It  was  feared  that 
one  could  not  ask  from  this  excellent  body 
of  men  all  that  was  demanded  in  leading 
troops  in  the  field.  Gradually,  however, 
the  older  non-coms,  have  left  the  service. 

Apprehensions  were  roused  afresh  by 
the  reduction  of  the  period  of  active  ser- 
vice, in  the  case  of  volunteers,  from  eight 
to  three  years.     Soldiers  of  this  category 
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are  the  only  ones,  as  a  rule,  to  whom  the 
road  is  open  to  the  rank  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  The  great  difficulty,  we 
thought,  confronting  non-coms,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  is  the  short  time 
they  would  have  to  acquire  the  "  touch  " 
necessary  in  leading  soldiers  of  the  same 
age  as  themselves,  but  often  more  ripened 
owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  life.  In 
two  or  three  years  they  would  not  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which 
is  so  necessary  in  the  field. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  the 
position  of  the  non-com.  agreeable  and 
desirable,  and  to  keep  him  with  the 
colours.  The  result  of  these  measures 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed,  and  corps  com- 
manders frequently  drew  attention  to  this 
cause  for  disquietude.  We  were  to  be 
undeceived,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  by 
the  event. 

Our  non-commissioned  officers  are  ad- 
mirably equal  to  their  task.  Everywhere 
they  won  distinction,  and  they  are  winning 
it  now.  Whenever  the  dearth  of  officers 
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made  itself  felt,  whenever  the  hail  of  lead 
deprived|a|body  of  its  leaders,  the  brave 
sergeant  of  infantry  or  marechal  des  logis 
of  artillery  or  cavalry  assumed  authority 
with  a  firm  hand.  He  was  astonishing 
in|his  tact,  in  his  grasp  of  a  situation, 
in  his  prompt  decision,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  turned  to  advantage  the 
character  of  the  men  or  the  event  of  the 
moment. 

Brothers-in-arms  of  mature  age  and 
sound  judgment  have  told  me  they  were 
amazed  at  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  non-commissioned  officers,  left  to 
themselves,  held  the  men  together  under 
terrific  fire,  brought  them  back  in  a  re- 
treat often  carried  out  under  a  hail  of 
shells,  and  maintained  rigid  discipline  in  all 
assemblies. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  homage  in  public 
to  these  estimable  men,  devoted  and 
enlightened  intermediaries  between  com- 
mander and  soldier.  Let  us  note  that  the 
majority  of  these  non-coms,  belonged  to 
contingents  called  up  owing  to  the  war. 
It  might  have  been  presumed  that  they 
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no  longer  possessed  as  much  aptitude  for 
command  as  could  be  desired,  nor  even  the 
endurance  required  by  the  extreme  fatigues 
to  which  they  were  unceasingly  exposed. 
Much  more  than  this.  There  were  many 
— ay,  a  legion  of  them — who  were  not 
bound  by  any  military  obligation  to  the 
country.  They  hurried  to  the  standard 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  took  rank  at  once 
amongst  the  best.  I  will  speak  of  them 
again  later  on  in  reference  to  voluntary 
enlistment.  We  may  here  note  that  the 
Congo  Colony  constitutes  for  soldiers  of 
every  rank,  and  for  civilians,  a  school 
of  sang  froid,  common  sense,  initiative, 
decision,  and  daring. 

It  remains  for  us  to  pay  to  our  soldiers 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  them.  Europe  and  the  American 
Continent  grew  enthusiastic  over  their 
prowess,  and  the  admiration  universally 
accorded  them  is  a  paramount  consolation 
in  the  midst  of  our  unspeakable  sorrow. 

Belgian  soldier,  thou  art  worthy  the 
glorious  renown  of  thy  forefathers !  The 
whole  world  proclaims  it,   and  we  give 
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thee  thanks.  Thou  art  fighting  to-day  by 
the  side  of  the  best  of  the  races  wont  to  win 
fame  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  thy  King 
and  thy  brothers  behold  with  pride  that 
thou  too  art  crowning  thyself  with  laurels ! 
Until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  II, 
of  patriotic  memory,  our  recruiting  was 
based  on  conscription.  The  yearly  con- 
tingent amounted  to  13,333  men,  drawn 
by  lot.  We  tolerated  substitution,  which, 
it  should  be  remembered,  though  wrong 
in  principle,  yet  served  as  a  resource  to 
poor  families  overburdened  with  children. 
Several  Ministers  of  War  endeavoured  to 
abolish  it,  but,  though  they  stirred  public 
opinion,  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  How- 
ever, the  instances  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
parliamentary  skill  of  Baron  de  Brogue- 
ville,  with  the  ascendancy  he  enjoys  in 
political  circles,  triumphed  over  all  ob- 
stacles, and  the  law  of  personal  service 
was  voted  by  the  Chambers.  One  hour 
before  his  death  it  was  promulgated  by 
Leopold  II  with  a  satisfaction  character- 
istic of  a  life  unreservedly  devoted  to  the 
greatness  of  the  nation. 
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To  this  vote  Belgium  owes  the  splendour 
of  her  glory  to-day,  and,  to  the  great- 
hearted men  who  helped  to  carry  it,  her 
eternal  gratitude. 

Since  that  time.  King  Albert,  the  Baron 
de  Brogueville,  Minister  for  War  and 
head  of  the  Government,  a  galaxy  of 
enlightened  officers  led  and  supported  by 
the  Minister,  Parliament  itself — all  worked 
unceasingly  to  reorganise  our  military 
system  on  a  more  modern  basis.  The 
task  was  far  from  complete  at  the 
moment  when  our  neutrality  was  violated. 
If  all  was  not  perfect,  all  appeared  at 
least  perfectible  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Government,  in  consenting  to  the  term  of 
service  with  the  colours  being  reduced  to 
fifteen  months,  had,  much  against  its  will, 
compromised  the  training  of  cadres  and 
troops. 

Every  year  we  call  to  the  colours  thirty- 
three  thousand  recruits,  but  the  new  con- 
tingents naturally  differ  in  composition 
from  the  older  ones.  Formerly  our  ar- 
tisans' and  countrymen's  sons,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  volunteers,  almost  en- 
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tirely  composed  our  effectives.  Honest, 
devoted,  and  disciplined,  these  strapping 
and  hardworking  lads  soon  took  to  soldier- 
ing and  went  back  to  their  homes  smart- 
ened up  and  transformed,  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties  both  as  soldiers 
and  citizens.  This  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
officers  and  non-coms. 

Nowadays,  all  social  classes  are  in- 
cluded in  our  ranks.  It  is  fortunate  that 
this  step  in  advance  has  been  made,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  exert  a 
marked  influence  on  the  whole  people.  It 
was  a  pledge  that  all  would  be  united  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

The  Army  which  has  just  been  fighting 
the  Teuton  hordes  so  bravely  was  prin- 
cipally composed  of  workmen  and  country- 
men. The  citizens  and  sons  of  burghers 
or  of  aristocratic  families  were  in  the 
minority.  Chiefs  and  military  correspon- 
dents, however,  bestowed  the  highest 
praise  on  the  conduct  of  these  valiant 
troops,  whether  in  the  trenches,  in  open 
country,  in  attacking  with  the  bayonet, 
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in  retreats,  or  behind  the  escarps  of  the 
forts. 

I  have  personally  had  long  chats  with 
old  soldiers  of  the  12th,  11th,  9th  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  of  other  corps.  These  fine 
fellows  modestly  related  the  episodes  of 
the  campaign  in  which  I  knew  they  had 
behaved  heroically,  enduring  cold,  fatigue, 
want  of  sleep,  hunger,  and  nerve-strain, 
with  a  stoic  endurance  worthy  of  the 
days  of  old.  They  had  no  conception  of 
the  emotion  I  felt  in  listening  to  them. 
And  let  me  here  say  most  emphatically 
that  the  men  of  the  latest  contingents  vied 
with  the  others  in  their  dash,  devotion, 
endurance,  and  bravery. 

No  doubt  you  will  think  that  I  lay 
undue  emphasis  on  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  various  elements  composing  our  Army, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  your  compatriots 
nothing  of  the  kind  kindles  so  rare  an 
enthusiasm  in  you,  so  familiar  is  it.  Just 
think  that  nearly  a  century  of  peace, 
tranquil  labour,  and  prosperity  were  not 
calculated  to  dispose  us  to  confront  the 
formidable  hosts  of  Germany  or  to  despise 
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that  terrifying  artillery  the  power  of  which 
was  not  known  even  to  our  army  chiefs. 
Did  we  in  our  homes  believe  that  war  was 
close  at  hand  ?  We  did  not,  and  certainly 
nobody  suspected  its  coming  so  suddenly 
and  terribly.  We  understood  better  how 
to  handle  a  tool  than  to  use  our  weapons 
against  an  enemy  superior  to  us  a  hundred- 
fold in  numbers  and  material  force.  That 
is  my  excuse.  Our  history,  moreover, 
has  often  been  confounded  with  that  of 
other  valiant  peoples,  and  when  there  has 
been  occasion  to  record  high  feats  of  arms 
in  our  annals  our  nation  was  not  concerned 
as  a  whole.  Sometimes  it  was  our  traffick- 
ing Flemings  who  were  involved,  some- 
times our  bands  of  Walloons,  sometimes 
Belgian  contingents  in  the  armies  of 
Wellington  or  Napoleon.  Their  blood 
flows  in  our  veins  :  forgive  us  if  we  boast 
of  it  before  you.  Our  doing  so  does  not 
make  us  lose  sight  of  the  exploits  of  your 
warriors  in  the  course  of  a  history  as  rich 
as  yours  in  illustrious  lives  and  brilliant 
actions.  We  are  proud  of  having  won 
your  esteem,  friendly  peoples  for  whom 
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these  pages  are  destined ;  and  we  tell 
you  so. 

Every  honest  Belgian  would  think  it 
gravely  unjust  to  attribute  to  our  soldiers 
and  their  chiefs  all  the  merit  to  their 
share  of  which  our  Allies  have  con- 
tributed with  brilliant  efficacy.  The  in- 
strument put  into  the  hands  of  our 
Sovereign  and  of  the  General  Staff  was 
utilised  with  a  skill  which  had  scope 
only  because  of  the  care  lavished  in  per- 
fecting it. 

France  has  not  forgotten  Carnot,  whom 
she  called  the  "  Father  of  Victory."  Bel- 
gium has  cause  for  deep  gratitude  to  the 
War  Minister  de  Brogueville,  and  to 
the  galaxy  of  officers  and  collaborators 
who  sometimes  remained  in  obscurity, 
and,  under  the  constant  impulse  of  the 
Civil  Minister  of  War,  in  spite  of  well- 
meaning  resistance  and  numberless  diffi- 
culties, devoted  themselves  with  science, 
with  tact,  and  with  determination  to  the 
reorganisation  of  our  Army.  There  were 
also  mistakes  and  foolish  actions,  the 
recollection  of  which  has  been  very  quickly 
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effaced  by  progressive  steps  equally  evi- 
dent and  numerous. 

The  work  was  great,  fine,  largely  con- 
ceived, and  realised  by  a  praiseworthy 
combination  of  intelligence  and  alert 
energy. 

De  Brogueville,  Gunbluth,  Berfaer,  de 
Rychel,  Bossin,  Colow,  Willemans,  Blaise, 
Chabeau,  Galet — we  will  engrave  these 
names  on  the  tables  of  our  annals  with 
those  of  Leopold  II  and  Albert,  and  add 
the  inscription  :  "  Honour  and  Gratitude  to 
their  Patriotism,  their  Science,  and  their 
Wisdom." 

We  will  engrave  also  the  souvenir  of 
other  names,  of  many  other  names,  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  unreservedly 
to  the  realisation  of  ideas  aroused  by  the 
disquieting  aspect  and  dark  portents  of 
the  political  horizon. 

The  clear-sighted  Prime  Minister  saw 
the  necessity  for  hastening  the  change. 
Naturally  the  attempt  was  made  to  borrow 
from  foreign  armies  everything  that  in 
their  regulations,  armaments,  organisa- 
tion,  or  customs  attracted  attention  as 
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being  suitable  to  our  military  organisation 
and  capable  of  adaptation.  We  wanted 
our  officers  to  be  young,  active,  enlight- 
ened in  our  higher  cadres.  After  some 
inevitable  indecision,  regulations  for  pro- 
motion were  prescribed  so  as  to  ensure  a 
system  of  strict  selection  amongst  the 
candidates  for  the  ranks  of  major,  colonel, 
and  brigade  and  divisional  commanders. 
Knowledge  and  judgment  carried  to  a 
very  high  point  had  to  be  exhibited  by 
them,  as  also  the  spirit  of  initiative  and 
decision. 

The  command  of  a  company,  battery, 
or  squadron  presupposes  above  all  the  art 
of  getting  out  of  the  men  the  maximum 
of  sustained  and  intelligent  effort  on  which 
tactical  success  depends.  Moral  qualities 
supply  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  in- 
tellectual aptitudes  when  it  comes  to 
leading  men  under  fire,  or  in  long-con- 
tinued movements.  The  examination 
prescribed  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Capitaine  Commandant  was  abolished. 
Promotion  to  this  rank  is  now  determined 
by   length   of   service.     The   reform   has 
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given  us  excellent  leaders  of  the  smaller 
units,  who  have  always,  since  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  shown  themselves  to  be 
officers  of  high  professional  merit. 

The  promotion  of  all  officers  of  field 
rank,  and  generals,  was  then,  in  principle, 
subject  to  their  being  favourably  noted  by 
all  in  command  of  them,  to  their  being 
at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  names  of  those 
proposed  for  promotion  (regard  being  had 
to  merit  and  seniority),  and,  finally,  to 
having  undergone  with  complete  success 
an  examination  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Hardly  had  progress  been  begun  on 
these  lines  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
war.  In  order  that  the  success  of  this 
method  of  determining  promotion  should 
be  settled,  it  was  necessary  that  some  of 
our  chiefs  should  show  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  sentiment  of  patriotism 
and  discipline,  as  it  was  inevitable  that, 
under  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection, 
those  passed  over  could  not  but  be  morti- 
fied in  the  extreme.  The  expectations  of 
the  authorities  were  not,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
appointed, and  the  example  set  did  good. 
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because  the  men  saw  their  own  much- 
esteemed  leaders  showing  that  obedience 
was  the  first  of  all  duties. 

The  pay  of  officers  was  raised  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lot  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  and  of  the  soldier  was  sensibly 
ameliorated.  The  necessity  for  this  is 
due  to  the  increased  hard  work  to  which 
all,  without  exception,  are  nowadays  sub- 
jected. 

Councils  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Minister  for  War  and 
the  authorities  in  ascertaining  the  needs 
of  the  Army  and  the  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  machinery  of  our  organisation. 
The  councils,  in  their  arduous  task,  never 
lacked  the  advantages  of  royal  support. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
they  exerted  that  the  completion  of  various 
fortified  works  and  of  their  armament  and 
provisioning  was  carried  out  actively  and 
systematically,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
united  efforts  of  the  community  furnished 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  involved. 
The  artillery  and  the  infantry  were  soon 
provided  with  the  munitions  they  needed ; 
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regiments  received  their  machine  guns, 
teams,  and  materiel.  Machine-gun  detach- 
ments hastened  feverishly  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  personnel  and  the  training 
of  their  dogs.  Their  intervention  fre- 
quently decided  the  issue  of  recent  com- 
bats, and  it  may  be  claimed,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  officers  and  men  of 
the  machine-gun  detachments,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  time  devoted 
to  their  special  instruction,  always  showed 
themselves  equal  to  the  dangerous  duties 
devolving  upon  them. 

Our  field-artillery  was  only  armed  com- 
pletely with  quick-firing  guns  by  the 
exercise  of  prodigious  activity  and  deter- 
mination, yet  the  gun-crews  astonished 
our  Allies  themselves,  notwithstanding 
their  own  peerless  skill  in  manoeuvring 
and  shooting.  The  redistribution  of  the 
units  of  this  arm  put  a  group  of  two 
batteries  under  the  orders  of  officers  com- 
manding mixed  brigades,  and  a  regiment 
of  six  to  eight  batteries  under  those  of 
divisional  commanders. 

The    attention    of    the    Minister    was 
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drawn  to  the  constitution  of  the  garrison 
artillery  in  respect  of  the  guns,  their 
distribution,  the  sections  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  munitions.  The  dispositions 
which  were  made  under  his  intervention 
did  not  receive  official  sanction.  What  is 
certain,  however,  is  that  the  enemy  found 
our  fortresses  strongly  and  judiciously 
provided  with  warlike  engines. 

I  would  again  repeat  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  reforms  and  measures 
were  initiated  and  applied  is  surpris- 
ing. 

A  Brussels  daily,  following  up  a  path 
already  taken  by  the  military  correspon- 
dents of  other  journals,  uttered  the  cry  of 
warning,  "Are  we  ready?"  The  authors 
of  the  profound  and  comprehensive  work 
which  elicited  this  feverish  question  are  not 
unknown  to  all ;  they  desired  to  remain 
unknown  to  those  who  would  have  sought 
to  reward  them.  I  wish  in  this  place  to 
offer  my  discreet  homage  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  men  of  heart  and  hand :  civilians, 
and  officers  of  all  ranks  and  ages.     May  the 
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enemy's  bullets  at  least  spare  the  young 
comrade  to  whom  my  thoughts  specially 
turn  at  this  moment! 

Only  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
General  Staff  of  Germany  were  stupefied 
to  find  that  we  "  were  ready." 

Brothers  !  I  am  telling  you  of  "  family 
matters."  Have  we  not  been  made 
brothers  by  common  feeling,  common 
suffering,  mournings,  and  community  of 
faith  and  belief  in  our  ultimate  triumph  ? 

The  General  Staff  was  the  Service  Co- 
adjutor of  the  Minister  for  War,  and  gave 
its  attention  to  the  tactical  employment 
of  troops.  A  return  was  made  to  the 
Napoleonic  principle  of  ensuring  mobility 
in  units  of  combat  by  reducing  their 
effectives  to  the  minima  corresponding  to 
their  respective  roles.  Our  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  two  regiments  of  infantry  of 
three  battalions  each,  supported  by  a 
group  of  three  batteries,  would  constitute 
in  this  sense  an  easily  handled  unit  with 
sufficient  spine  in  it  to  enable  it  to  take 
a  place  either  flanked  by  other  troops  or 
isolated. 
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If  our  new  army  division  does  not  quite 
so  entirely  meet  the  same  principle,  it  is 
at  all  events  completely  self-sufficing.  It 
has,  in  addition  to  its  mixed  brigades,  its 
own  regiment  of  artillery,  its  own  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  all  its  own  services. 
Under  these  circumstances  each  division 
can  act  entirely  independently.  Con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  whether  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  being  a  little  too  heavy. 
It  is  obviously  premature  to  attempt  to 
deduce  any  lessons  of  value  at  this  moment 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  present 
war.  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  do  so,  my 
modest  qualifications  not  inciting  me  to 
the  solution  of  so  debatable  a  problem. 

The  same  efforts  were  made  with  the 
cavalry.  The  system  of  remounts  was 
the  object  of  study  and  experiment,  and, 
though  the  conclusions  drawn  were  not 
borne  out  in  practice,  we  realised  that  we 
could  venture  a  happy  forecast. 

The  creation  of  several  new  regiments 
had  been  decreed,  but  was  abruptly  in- 
terrupted by  the  course  of  events,  so  that 
the  organisation  of  our  forces  of  cavalry 
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had  to  be  carried  on  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
division  of  independent  cavalry,  hampered 
and  confused  by  the  non-realisation  of  the 
plans  laid  down,  experienced  fatigues  and 
losses  which  fully  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity for  very  strongly  constituting  this 
important  unit  destined  to  incessant  action. 

Nor  did  the  untiring  work  of  the  Minister 
stop  here.  His  activities  were  seconded 
by  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
royal  entourage,  his  own  civil  and  military 
cabinets,  the  Council  of  National  Defence, 
the  Generals,  the  ministerial  bureaux,  the 
State  Councillors,  and  the  Press.  The  last 
was  always  well-meaning,  though  some- 
times carried  away  by  its  zeal  into  making 
inopportune  attacks.  The  Premier,  in 
short,  was  seconded  by  harmonious  de- 
sires converging  to  the  same  end. 

Plans  of  reorganisation  were  framed, 
either  successively  or  simultaneously,  as 
regards  the  War  Department,  the  General 
Staff,  the  Staff  Corps,  the  higher  com- 
mands, the  administration,  the  Medical 
Department,    and    the    hospitals.       The 
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system  of  military  punishments  was 
softened  and  modernised  in  accordance 
with  the  present  spirit,  and  with  such 
happy  results  that  foreign  countries  desired 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  new  departure. 

The  head  of  the  War  Department  de- 
clines to  claim  all  the  credit  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  under  his  direction,  and 
he  has  frequently  expressed  a  genuine 
satisfaction  to  the  humblest  of  his  co- 
workers. Much  of  his  unpreferred  claim 
to  public  gratitude  is  loyally  attributed 
by  M.  de  Brogueville  to  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  he  has  always  been  conscientiously, 
intelligently,  and  disinterestedly  served 
by  the  officers  now  in  the  field,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  regulations,  of  which  there 
are,  as  is  known,  a  great  number,  the  ma- 
jority having  undergone  a  minute  adapta- 
tion with  the  object  of  clearing  up  tech- 
nical questions  special  to  each  arm  and 
of  regulating  and  controlling  the  functions 
of  each  of  the  autonomous  units  of  the 
Army. 
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CHAPTER    III  (continued) 

HOW   BELGIUM   WAS    READY 

The  institution  of  a  system  of  general 
inspections  appeared  to  be  an  excellent 
measure,  always  presupposing  the  com- 
petence and  unwearying  activity  of  chief 
and  personnel.  After  many  years,  in  time 
to  come,  when  our  wounds  have  healed, 
and  the  great  gaps  in  our  ranks  have  been 
filled  up,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate the  usefulness  of  innovations  due 
to  the  fruitful  labours  of  the  men  who 
reorganised  our  Army. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  institution 
of  schools  of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  of 
engineers,  and  of  six  JScoles  des  Pupilles 
de  VArmee,  the  chief  object  of  which  is 
to  facilitate  entrance  into  the  Army  for 
the  sons  of  soldiers  and  also  to  bring  into 
it  the  democratic  elements  of  the  nation. 
In  all  these  factors  the  scientific  instruc- 
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tion  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Corps  of  Civil 
Professors,  the  inspection  of  whom  has 
been  confided  to  the  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Cabinet  of  the  Minister  for  War,  M.  de 
Peanov.  This  duty  is  performed  in  an 
honorary  capacity  by  this  high  func- 
tionary, whose  patriotic  devotion  is  only 
equalled  by  his  energy  and  knowledge  of 
ministerial  business,  in  which  his  tactful 
activity  has  already  been  productive  of 
advantageous  results  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  unaware.  It  is  with  as 
much  regret  as  caution  that  I  refrain 
from  mentioning  many  other  names.  I 
have  to  respect  the  reserve  of  many  who 
did  good  work  who  may  be  reluctant  to 
have  the  veil  of  anonymity  withdrawn. 

In  speaking  of  the  professional  instruc- 
tion of  officers,  I  have  already  treated  of 
changes  brought  about  as  the  result  of 
dealing  with  them  in  a  carefully  planned 
way. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  every 
possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
ensure  efficiency  in  the  military  education 
of  the  troops.     The  authorities  had  re- 
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sjVonded  to  the  most  cherished  desires  of 
the  officers,  all  of  whom  aspired  beyond 
anything  else  to  the  proud  title  of  leaders 
of  men.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  trainers 
or  instructors  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
term,  but  educators ;  and,  when  our 
soldiers  leave  us,  they  know  and  they  love 
their  duties  as  citizens  in  the  same  degree 
as  they  do  their  duties  as  defenders  of  the 
fatherland. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  an 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
military  education  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions, entrusted  by  the  country  to  our 
care,  has  been  taken  in  hand. 

The  fundamental  and  traditional  prin- 
ciple with  us  is  quickly  to  enlist  the 
confidence  of  the  recruit,  and,  I  say  it 
with  fitting  pride,  the  Belgian  instructor 
is  pre-eminent  in  this  art — for  it  really  is 
an  art.  My  first  days  of  soldiering  date 
back  to  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
at  that  period  our  chiefs  showed  them- 
selves sometimes  rough,  but  always  severe. 
Well,  we  quickly  forgot  their  strenuous 
calls  on  us,   and,   in  the   depths  of  our 
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hearts,  we  liked  them.  It  should  be  said 
that  they  were  scrupulously  just,  and  one 
found  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  that, 
under  the  seeming  exterior  roughness, 
there  were  warm  hearts  and  generous 
minds.  Later  on,  the  seniors,  the  veterans, 
of  whom  there  were  then  very  many, 
told  us  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
their  chiefs  of  past  days  who  had  either 
vanished  or  risen  to  high  commands. 

The  same  sympathetic  current  springs 
up  in  our  own  days  between  superior  and 
subordinate.  Relations  cannot  be  more 
cordial,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  of  old, 
but  they  are  fostered  more  distinctly  by 
the  modification  of  the  manners  of  the 
past,  which,  at  once  bluff  and  martial, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  present 
psychology  of  the  nation. 

We  prepare  all  our  lower  ranks  to  carry 
on  the  instruction  of  the  recruits  to  its 
completion.  Naturally  there  are  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  marked  apti- 
tude for  this  most  important  task,  and 
show  a  commendable  liking  for  it;   and 
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it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  reserve  it 
for  them.  The  selection  of  instructors 
receives  attention  from  the  authorities, 
and  is  one  of  their  chief  cares.  Each  unit 
commander  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
instruction  of  his  personnel,  and  is  allowed 
the  utmost  latitude  as  regards  utilisa- 
tion of  means,  employment  of  time,  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

Supervision  is  tactfully  exercised  by 
commanders  in  hierarchal  order,  and  only 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pro- 
gress made  at  the  end  of  the  several  periods 
of  instruction. 

Since  last  year  there  has  apparently 
been  a  desire  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
grouping  the  infantry  recruits  in  a  camp 
of  instruction  for  three  months  with  a 
carefully  selected  cadre  and  under  the 
command  of  the  company  commanders. 
The  experiment  tried  in  1913  was  as 
yet  not  concluded.  I  myself  think  that, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  shown  by  everybody, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  recruits  trained  in  camp  and 
those  who  had  remained  in  their  garri- 
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sons.  However  this  may  be,  edicts  of 
measures  calculated  to  ensure  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  results  derivable  from  the 
training  were  issued  in  the  last  few  months 
before  the  war. 

It  should  be  added  that  all  works 
brought  out  in  other  countries  on  this 
very  interesting  question  are  to  be  found 
in  our  regimental  libraries,  and  are  read 
and  commented  on  by  our  officers,  many 
of  whom  publish  their  views  or  express 
them  at  periodical  conferences.  Our  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers  alike 
feel  it  to  be  a  special  point  of  honour  to 
turn  out  their  recruits  in  good  shape. 
They  all  feel  that  their  amour  propre 
absolutely  requires  it. 

Our  regulations  for  drill  and  manoeuvres 
have  been  simplified  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  spend  the  maximum  of  time 
in  practising  the  attack  and  shooting. 
There  again  much  progress  has  resulted. 
At  present  the  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
most  general  and  explicit  manner  to 
develop  the  individuality  of  the  soldier. 
We  repeat,  and  with  very  genuine  pride, 
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that  our  men  think,  and  that  on  the 
ground  at  manoeuvres  their  actions  are 
reasoned  out.  Moreover,  the  losses  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy  show  how  effective 
our  firing  is.  The  Belgian  shot  takes 
aim  with  exactness.  Having  control  over 
his  nerves,  he  has  a  remarkably  delicate 
touch  on  the  trigger. 

We  shall  be  disclosing  nothing  to  the 
enemy  in  saying  that  our  barrack-room 
exercises,  our  individual  firing,  and  our 
firing  with  ball  cartridge  in  camp  are  all 
directed  to  this  end.  An  understanding 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
would,  from  next  year,  have  enabled  us 
to  have  a  range  in  every  garrison. 

Belgians  have  always  excelled  in  shoot- 
ing; it  is  attested  by  our  ancient  guilds. 
Nevertheless,  without  the  intelligent  im- 
pulse given  by  the  "  ex- soldiers,"  one 
might  surmise  that  in  a  little  while  the 
"  shooting  with  the  service  weapon  "  so- 
cieties might  have  been  changed  for  the 
traditional  brotherhoods,  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  the  arbalest,  which  are  in 
such  favour  in  Flanders. 
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Our  regulations  always  laid  down  that 
our  soldiers  winning  in  the  annual  regi- 
mental and  divisional  shooting  competi- 
tions held  at  the  camp  at  Beverloo  or 
Arlon  should,  in  addition  to  the  right  of 
wearing  a  badge,  enjoy  a  furlough  and  a 
money  reward  corresponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  prize.  Now  this  last  recompense 
has  been  deemed  superfluous,  so  keen  are 
our  men  to  win  the  honour,  despising  all 
rewards  other  than  the  joy  of  winning. 
The  originators  of  this  abolition  of  prize- 
money  created  some  astonishment  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army,  where  it  was  supposed 
to  be  unpopular  and  inopportune.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  deemed  the  self-esteem 
of  the  Belgian  to  be  above  any  material 
consideration.  It  was  bold,  but  good 
policy.  To-day,  when  our  young  men 
know  how  to  value  a  well- aimed  shot, 
emulation  will  be  quite  natural. 

A  brave  sergeant,  an  admirer  of  his 
brave  soldiers,  was  the  other  day  picturing 
them  to  me,  and  relating  how,  in  the 
midst  of  a  desperate  struggle,  under  a 
hail   of  shells,   they  were   calmly  firing, 
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choosing  their  marks,  and  often  pointing 
them  out  to  each  other  in  the  gayest 
manner.  How  many  German  heads  were 
hit  in  this  way,  as  if  they  were  the  moving 
targets  at  the  shooting-range  ! 

You,  my  readers  belonging  to  friendly 
nations,  are  not  surprised  by  these  par- 
ticulars ;  the  infancy  of  your  sons  was 
cradled  in  stories  of  glory,  and  they  were 
told  a  hundred  times  that  a  day  would 
come  when  the  enemy  would  threaten 
their  mother-country  and  force  them  to 
fly  to  arms.  Our  people,  however,  pacific 
as  it  was,  and  paying  less  heed  than  you 
to  foreign  politics,  thought  solely  of  labour 
and  prosperity.  It  thought  of  the  sweets 
of  easy  domestic  circumstances  which  its 
labour  would  ensure.  Far  from  it  was  the 
thought  of  a  harvest  of  laurels,  of  homage 
everywhere  accorded  to  its  remarkable 
valour. 

This  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that 
our  troops  never  thought  of  war,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  individual  courage  in 
face  of  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  called 
for. 
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The  moral  education  of  the  soldier  and 
his  military  training  go  on  together  every 
day.  The  officers  of  each  unit  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  have  daily  collo- 
quies with  the  men  on  their  various  duties. 
The  soldier  is  taught  respect  for  law  and 
constituted  authority,  love  for  his  father- 
land and  the  Princes  to  whom  we  have 
entrusted  the  sacred  duty  of  governing 
a  free  people,  the  principles  of  honour  and 
morality,  devotion  to  the  family  which 
brings  us  up  and  to  that  which  we,  in 
turn,  bring  up ;  devotion  also  to  the 
beautiful  and  the  true. 

A  publication  called  "  Le  Soldat  Beige  " 
under  the  patronage  of,  and  controlled  by, 
the  War  Department,  and  written  in  the 
two  languages,  is  widely  circulated  in 
barracks.  It  selects  from  our  own  history, 
and  from  that  of  brave  nations,  innumer- 
able stories  suitable  for  the  minds  of  our 
young  patriots. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  good  seed — 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  scepticism 
of  an  intellectual  section  of  the  nation — 
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speedily  germinates  in  the  Belgian  soul — 
a  fertile  soil  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of 
generous  sentiments,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  patriotic  dash  in  this  tragic 
hour  of  our  youth,  by  the  abnegation  of 
self,  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  the 
unquestioning  submission  to  the  severe 
exigences  of  service  in  the  field. 

My  functions  placed  me  in  a  position  to 
know  the  frame  of  mind  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  during  the  war.  The  only 
murmur  they  gave  vent  to,  and  they  did 
so  very  often,  was,  "  We  want  to  get  into 
the  firing-line  !  " 

It  should  be  added  that,  whilst  all  at- 
tempts at  religious  or  political  proselytism 
are  rigorously  interdicted,  no  trammels 
are  imposed  on  freedom  of  conscience  or 
of  opinion.  Those  of  our  soldiers  who 
desire  to  perform  their  religious  duties  or 
to  attend  the  practices  of  their  faith  are 
not  impeded  or  restrained  in  any  way. 
More  than  this,  the  authorisation  to  fre- 
quent "  Military  Clubs,"  to  which  the 
priest  has  free  access,  is  accorded  without 
any  supervision  of  a  nature  likely  to  ruffle 
6 
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our  very  real  feeling  regarding  indepen- 
dence in  all  things. 

I  should  like  to  make  mention  of  the 
edifying  spectacle  presented  in  many 
churches  on  Sunday  in  our  garrison  towns 
during  the  services  which  are  attended  by 
officers  and  soldiers.  Military  men  of  all 
ranks  are  to  be  seen  there  who  attend  from 
motives  of  real  piety  and  show  neither 
ostentation  nor  timidity  in  their  religion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  express  here  an 
idea  in  which  some  might  discover  dis- 
approval of  their  private  acts.  Our 
chiefs  exercise  great  care  that  our  officers 
observe  the  utmost  discretion  on  this 
point,  and  necessity  has  never  arisen  for 
their  intervention.  However,  I  think  that 
an  Army  in  which  each  one  remains  what 
he  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  possesses 
a  valuable  moral  force  of  character  when 
the  day  comes  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the 
fatherland. 

Our  last  Ministers  for  War  had  this 
consideration  in  view  in  authorising  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  to  spend 
the    period    from    Saturday    evening    to 
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Sunday  evening  in  their  own  homes. 
Only  the  strictly  necessary  number  of 
men  is  retained  in  barracks,  and  the  men 
on  pass  in  making  a  railway  journey  get 
a  reduction  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost. 
This  recurrent  glimpse  of  home  life  is 
surely  beneficial  to  the  soldier  by  tending 
to  safeguard  him  against  the  temptations 
of  the  town  and  against  any  consequent 
slackness  on  duty.  Our  chiefs  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  perfect  discipline  with  a 
minimum  of  repression,  and  in  this  they 
are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  happy 
effect  of  the  weekly  pass  above-mentioned. 
In  the  fifteen  months  which  he  passes 
with  the  colours  the  young  recruit  learns 
as  much  as  is  possible  in  so  short  a  time 
of  the  duties  of  a  military  career.  Under 
the  regime  set  up  during  the  ministry  of 
Baron  de  Brogueville  instruction  is  so 
regulated  as  to  place  the  soldier,  as 
frequently  as  may  be,  in  situations  analo- 
gous to  those  offered  by  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  and  troops  are  pitted 
against  each  other  whenever  it  can  be 
done.     The  different  arms  come  frequently 
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into  touch,  and  manoeuvres  of  combined 
arms  taking  place  twice  or  three  times  a 
month  in  each  garrison  form  an  instructive 
lesson  for  commanders  not  less  than  for 
the  subordinate  cadres  and  the  men. 

Thanks  to  this  the  war  did  not  take  us 
altogether  by  surprise.  Notwithstanding 
the  cost  entailed  and  the  slenderness  of 
the  credits  passed  by  the  Chambers,  we 
had  set  against  each  other  every  year  at 
the  manoeuvres  two  divisions  at  full 
strength.  All  these  exercises  were  regu- 
lated according  to  schemes  settled  in  each 
unit  by  its  chief,  the  annual  programme 
of  which  emanated  from  the  General  Staff. 
Each  division  of  infantry  or  cavalry  spent 
about  a  month  in  one  of  our  two  camps 
in  order  to  go  through  the  regulation 
shooting  and  manoeuvring  which  each 
year's  experience  made  more  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  principle  of  having  several  camps 
of  instruction  where  each  division  in  its 
turn  would  spend  a  long  period — a  pro- 
position made  by  several  of  our  mili- 
tary writers — had  been  very  competently 
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studied  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
coadjutors  of  the  Minister  for  War.  This 
was  Major  Collon,  of  the  Artillery,  now 
Attache  to  the  Belgian  Legation  in  Paris. 
I  have  no  idea  what  will  be  the  result  of 
the  projects  formed  by  the  distinguished 
officer  in  question.  What  should  be  borne 
in  mind  at  this  time  is  that  the  Belgian 
Army — the  Army  in  time  of  peace  of  a 
nation  solicitous  for  its  quiet  material 
prosperity  and  convinced  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  treaties — was,  with  admirable 
zeal,  preparing  for  what  it  considered  an 
improbable  war. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  Press 
announced  the  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  an  ingeniously  perfected  field 
entrenching-tool.  To  the  fashioning  of 
this  two  young  officers,  Captains  Spaak 
and  Brouyere,  had  devoted  nearly  ten 
years'  labour  and  all  their  personal  pecu- 
niary resources.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Our  Army  has  had  in  its  ranks 
numerous  highly  successful  inventors. 
The  names  of  Le  Boulenger,  Shoobant, 
Tersen,  Marga,  Chevalier,  Le  Clemert  de 
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St.  Mare,  Bremer,  etc.,  have  been  honoured 
by  the  praises  of  the  foreign  press.  Brial- 
mont  attained  celebrity.  Leman,  before 
making  himself  famous  at  Liege,  had  won 
a  place  among  the  savants  of  the  epoch. 

The  hard-working  life  of  the  trooper 
in  garrison  testified  moreover  that  nothing 
was  to  be  neglected  in  making  use  of  the 
few  months'  service  to  which  our  con- 
tingents are  limited. 

Up  at  daybreak,  and  frequently  before, 
the  Belgian  soldier  enjoys  little  leisure  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Drill,  theory, 
gymnastics,  sword  exercise,  and  the  care 
of  his  kit  and  arm's  fill  up  his  daytime 
without  direction  from  officers  of  units. 
Fatigue  duties  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  recourse  being  had  whenever 
possible  to  mechanical  aid  or  civil  labour. 

Owing  to  the  manoeuvring  grounds 
being  generally  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance,  marching  practice  is  already 
indicated.  Endurance  tests,  however, 
have  advantageously  accustomed  our  men 
to  the  long-distance  raids  and  forced 
marches  of  war.     It  is  to  be  noted  that. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  marching 
capacity,  the  composition  of  our  infantry 
corps  is  heterogeneous.  Our  soldiers  come 
from  the  flat  country  of  Flanders  as 
well  as  from  the  very  broken  regions  of 
the  Ardennes  ;  our  ranks  are  composed 
of  townsmen  and  countrymen,  of  men 
who  work  with  their  brains,  of  artisans, 
of  agricultural  workers  and  industrial 
workers.  Now,  the  laggards,  the  men 
who  fall  out,  are  despised  by  their  com- 
rades, and  many  are  the  mortifying  gibes 
at  their  expense. 

Nor  should  we  omit  passing  reference 
to  the  care  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
footwear.  The  upkeep  of  the  men's  boots 
receives  much  attention  from  their  officers, 
who  are  all  personally  responsible  for  it. 
A  manufactory  of  marching  shoes  was 
working  under  direction  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Supplies,  and  giving  an  excellent 
output  to  the  Central  Clothing  Stores  of 
the  Army;  but  we  were  deprived  of  this 
factory  by  the  rapidity  of  the  invasion. 

It  is  well  also  to  say  a  word  to  defend 
our  Supply  Department  from  the  censures 
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which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  At  the 
time  when  the  storm  burst  the  quahty  of 
its  personnel  had  been  modified  owing  to 
many  important  changes  in  its  ranks.  On 
the  other  hand,  great  events  followed  each 
other  in  hurried  sequence,  and  the  ever- 
arising  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
enormous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  knowledge,  zeal,  and  energy  of  these 
officers,  and  I  feel  assured  that  they  will 
receive  due  appreciation  when  the  situa- 
tion allows  us  to  take  all  the  facts  into 
consideration.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  Supply  Department  only  begins  to 
play  its  part  really  when  matters  have 
become  critical. 

Again,  opportunity  offers  here  to  re- 
cognise the  very  considerable  services  of 
all  kinds  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
military  Attaches  in  London  and  Paris, 
Captain  Maton  and  Major  Collon,  of  the 
General  Staff.  These  two  officers,  whose 
high  qualities  are  enhanced  by  zealous 
patriotism,  have  unceasingly  continued  to 
do  good  service.  Nothing  short  of  this 
was  expected  from  them,   owing  to  the 
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very  high  reputation  they  had  previously 
acquired  in  our  Army. 

We  have,  however,  wandered  far  from 
the  Belgian  barracks  into  which  I  wished 
to  introduce  my  readers. 

Our  troopers  are  gay  :  when  you  enter 
their  quarters  you  feel  that  sadness  and 
care  cannot  live  among  them.  Yet  how 
many  of  them  have  been  wrenched  from 
tender  family  ties,  from  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  from  the  jovial  bustle  of 
factory  or  workshop  ! 

Our  barracks  long  presented,  inside  as 
well  as  outside,  a  poor  and  gloomy  aspect 
which  the  military  authorities  did  little 
to  make  more  attractive.  None  the  less 
rang  out  the  merry  laughter  of  our  soldiers, 
and  none  the  less  was  the  happy-go-lucky 
don't-carishness  expressed  in  their  coun- 
tenances. 

Since  then,  the  Government,  after  agree- 
ment with  the  towns,  built  fine  barracks, 
and  extensive,  sometimes  too  sumptu- 
ous, buildings  planned  hygienically,  with 
a  view  to  reasonable  comfort.  Ventilation, 
lighting,  warming,  have  all  been  carried 
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out  systematically  and  to  an  advanced 
degree.  In  them,  commanding  officers 
have  at  their  disposal  vast  courtyards  and 
sheds  for  winter  days — one  of  the  latter 
being  for  the  inner  ceremonies  of  military 
life.  In  bygone  days  the  duty  of  con- 
structing all  buildings  necessary  for  the 
army  was  entrusted  to  our  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Now,  in  the  open  towns,  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  civilians,  who  are, 
however,  subject  to  control  by  officials  of 
our  Corps  of  Military  Engineers. 

To  each  company,  squadron,  or  battery  is 
assigned  a  sleeping-room  per  sub-division, 
an  office  for  the  commander,  an  office  for 
the  accountants,  a  room  each  for  the  first 
sergeant-major,  the  sergeant-major,  and 
the  colour-sergeant ;  a  room  per  group  of 
two  sergeants,  a  refectory,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  meeting-hall  of  the  unit — 
which  means  the  domestic  hearth  of  the 
little  family — and  a  store  for  clothing. 
Besides  all  this  the  barracks  contain  the 
rooms  devoted  to  the  service  of  provision- 
ing the  troops,  the  armoury,  the  Confer- 
ence-hall, the  library  and   its    branches. 
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plunge  and  shower  baths,  wash-houses, 
the  infirmary,  guard-room,  and  the  par- 
lour, or  reception-room,  of  the  troop.  All 
these  are  wholesomely  and  almost  luxuri- 
ously fitted  up  by  means  of  special  and 
yearly  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corps 
Administration.  Among  the  other  in- 
stallations are  a  soldiers'  mess,  a  non- 
commissioned officers'  mess,  a  refectory, 
kitchens,  and  accessory  offices. 

Frequently  the  officers'  mess  is  also  in 
barracks  in  some  building  in  the  fa9ade. 

If  luxury  does  not  reign — and  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  it  did — at  least  care 
has  been  taken  that  our  troops  should 
enjoy  proper  comfort,  and  that  in  no 
material  point  should  they  have  cause  to 
regret  the  family  hearth.  We  shall  see 
further  on  that  we  procure  our  soldiers 
in  their  quarters  just  that  degree  of  well- 
being  nicely  calculated  to  obviate  any 
desire  to  seek  the  enjoyments  of  private  life. 

The  solicitude  of  each  chief  of  corps 
extends  to  every  detail  of  the  men's  ex- 
istence, but  more  especially  to  their  feed- 
ing and  the  preparation  of  their  meals. 
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Domestic  commissions  see  to  the  purchase 
and  delivery  of  foods,  and  exercise  a  con- 
stant control  over  the  kitchen  service  ; 
and  soldiers  are  regularly  elected  by  their 
comrades  and  told  off  to  transmit  to 
them  all  suggestions  and  complaints.  The 
officers  of  the  week  and  the  orderly  officer 
closely  supervise  the  working  of  this  very 
important  organisation,  and  it  even  hap- 
pens that  the  War  Department  calls  for 
the  weekly  menus  in  order  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  informed  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  feeding  of  the  men.  A  system  of 
buying  wholly  or  partially  by  tender 
brings  about,  in  most  cases,  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
offers  a  serious  guarantee  as  to  their 
worth.  An  additional  safeguard  is  pro- 
vided by  frequent  chemical  analyses  made 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  military  phar- 
maceutical service. 

I  think  that  in  all  armies  some  soldiers  in 
every  corps  would  be  found  complaining  of 
their  food ;  but  I  may  observe  that  those 
best  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  talents 
of  our  military  Vatels  are  the  most  satisfied. 
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The  regulation  ration  of  the  soldier  is 
composed  of  750  grammes  (approximately 
If  lbs.)  of  bread,  and  300  grammes  (f  lb.) 
of  fresh  meat.  By  means  of  an  allowance 
in  kind  and  a  trifling  deduction  from  the 
pay  of  the  soldier,  each  member  of  the 
mess  enjoys  the  benefits  derived  from  a 
prudent  administration  of  the  funds.  By 
means  of  this  is  obtained  a  weekly  menu 
comprising  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  stew, 
boiled  meat,  grills  of  the  kind  known  as 
Flemish  fricadelles, — all  this,  besides  soup, 
and  different  kinds  of  vegetables  (including 
fried  potatoes,  which  the  soldiers  are  fond 
of),  the  whole  being  well  seasoned. 

The  master-cooks  are  either  professional 
or  are  assistant-cooks  who  have  success- 
fully followed  practical  courses  of  the 
culinary  art.  Quite  recently  the  military 
authorities  were  occupying  themselves 
actively  in  their  professional  formation. 
All  troops  in  a  barrack  have  the  menage 
in  common,  which  permits  the  economic 
gains  necessary  to  its  successful  working. 
These  gains  are  generally  enough  to  enable 
everything  to  be  bought  that  is  necessary 
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for  the  soldier's  well-being  and  required 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  military  life. 

Much  more  than  this,  the  ordinary  fare 
of  the  men  is  constantly  improving,  and  on 
feast-days  is  on  a  level  with  the  good  table 
of  middle-class  people. 

The  men  have  three  repasts  a  day  (the 
last  at  six  o'clock,  after  which  the  service 
is  suspended),  which  they  take  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  company  or  squadron,  and 
at  which  they  use  dishes,  plates,  etc., 
which  are  very  clean,  the  general  condi- 
tions being  such  as  those  prevailing  in 
households  of  moderate  means. 

By  association  of  ideas  we  are  brought 
to  another  interesting  institution — the 
mess.  Privates,  corporals,  and  brigadiers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  on  the  other,  have  respec- 
tively at  their  disposal  rooms  well  fitted 
up,  heated  and  lighted,  where  they  can 
procure,  at  a  very  low  price,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  the  good  quality  of  which  is  rigidly 
maintained,  write  their  letters,  read  the 
papers,  or  amuse  themselves  by  means  of 
the  many  games  provided. 
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The  only  restraint  imposed  is  that 
revolutionary  papers  and  playing  for 
money  are  forbidden.  The  mess  is  always 
orderly  and  quiet.  Men  who  come  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country  gather  to- 
gether there  and  talk  of  their  homes,  and 
soldiers  of  different  corps  visit  each  other 
there.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  tendency  of 
soldiers  speaking  the  same  language  to 
gather  together  exclusively,  these  messes 
exercise  a  strong  influence  in  promoting 
comradeship  between  Flemings  and  Wal- 
loons, and  also,  in  these  days,  in  draw- 
ing closer  together  young  men  coming 
from  different  social  strata.  In  short,  the 
messes  constitute  a  happy  means  of  com- 
bating temptations  to  resort  to  drinking- 
houses  and  places  where  much  may  be 
lost  and  nothing  can  be  gained. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  ex- 
pression "  The  Army  is  a  great  family,"  is 
an  empty  commonplace,  yet  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  the  authorities  have  made  the 
expression  a  reality.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing,  for  the  closer  the  ties  which  connect 
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the  men  in  the  barrack,  the  more  united 
they  will  be  on  the  battle-field. 

If  the  reader  deigns  to  excuse  the  length 
of  the  foregoing  study  in  view  of  its  object, 
he  will  be  able  to  deduce  logically  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  Army,  yielding  to  a 
perfectly  legitimate  national  sentiment, 
desired  peace  as  a  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  yet  was 
not  unmindful  of  war.  It  instructed  itself 
methodically  in  its  duties,  and,  under  the 
enlightened  impulse  of  the  Government 
and  of  its  chiefs,  it  prepared  itself  for  the 
part  which  might  devolve  upon  it.  It 
has  honourably  performed  its  task,  earn- 
ing universal  praise.  For  it,  for  our 
Ministers  for  War  and  especially  Baron  de 
Brogueville,  for  our  Sovereigns,  for  King 
Albert  whom  formerly  we  wished  to 
denominate  as  "  The  Wise  "  but  in  these 
days  "  The  Valorous  " — for  them  it  is  a 
glorious  recompense,  and  does  much  to 
assuage  inexpressible  sorrows. 

For  which  may  God,  Master  of  the 
destiny  of  nations,  be  blessed  ! 
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CHAPTER    IV 

ARMS — AND   THE  MAN 

We  have  shown  how  our  little  Army  is 
constituted,  its  preparation  for  war,  and 
its  inner  life. 

Doubtless  our  readers  will  wish  to 
receive  some  information  as  to  the  organic 
composition  of  our  troops.  It  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  other  European  Armies, 
and  we  Belgians  were  always  willing  to 
adopt  anything  suitable  we  could  find 
abroad.  Our  legations,  and  especially  our 
military  attaches  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  :  Capitaine  Commandant  Maton, 
and  Majors  Collon  and  Chevalier  de  Me- 
lotte,  kept  us  thoroughly  well  informed 
of  any  change,  and  this  they  did  with  a 
zeal  and  capability  above  all  praise. 

I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  assert 
that,  if  we  elected  to  ignore  a  certain 
matter   which,   unhappily,   was   of  great 
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moment  as  afterwards  revealed  by  the 
war,  it  was  because  we  were  unfortunately 
not  in  a  situation  to  make  those  arrange- 
ments which  disclosure  would  have  en- 
tailed, and  because  we  were  afraid  of 
unfavourably  affecting  the  moral  of  our 
soldiers.  This  latter  consideration  helps 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  our  operations, 
from  the  opening  of  the  siege  of  Liege, 
to  ^  those  who  would  find  matter  for 
criticism  in  them.  Lidge,  Namur,  and 
Antwerp,  under  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
monster  guns  of  our  adversaries,  were,  it 
seems,  irremediably  doomed  to  fall  after 
a  desperate  resistance  of  which  the  sole 
object  was  to  gain  precious  time  for  our 
Allied  cause.  The  whole  strategic  con- 
ception of  our  General  Staff  was  based  on 
this  heroic  idea,  which  reveals  to  us  the 
views  taken  by  our  military  authorities. 
Our  troops  comprise  infantry,  cyclists, 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  garrison  artillery, 
siege  and  coast  artillery,  engineers,  com- 
panies of  pontooners,  artificers,  aerostats, 
railway  men,  and  aviators,  the  corps  of 
transport,  supply,  administration,  the  gen- 
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darmerie,  and  finally  the  Civic  Guard, 
mobilisable  in  case  of  necessity.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  medical  department, 
the  chaplains,  and  those  exempt  in  peace 
but  called  up  in  war  time,  some  to  be 
bearers  and  ambulance  men,  and  some 
sailors. 

Our  recruiting  was  half  regional,  in  so 
far  as  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled 
men  of  our  army  were  quartered  in 
barracks  in  the  province  which  they  had 
selected  as  their  domicile. 

Our  present  contingents,  which  pass 
some  months  with  the  colours,  vary  in 
numerical  strength  according  to  the  arm  to 
which  the  soldier  belongs.  They  are  liable 
to  be  called  up  for  short  courses  with  the 
3rd  and  4th  Armies.  Their  period  of 
service  in  the  active  army  is  for  eight 
years  inclusive,  after  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  reserve  for  five.  When  these 
five  years  have  elapsed  they  are  given 
their  freedom,  having  thus  served  thirteen 
years  ;  but,  although  they  no  longer 
figure  in  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Army, 
they  are  by  no  means  liberated  from  the 
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obligation  of  taking  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  King  is  au- 
thorised to  recall  to  the  ranks  all  con- 
tingents should  it  be  deemed  indispensable, 
beginning  with  the  latest.  Our  regiments 
are  split  up  on  mobilisation  into  troops 
of  the  active  army,  and  fortress  troops. 
The  latter,  furnished  by  the  last  five 
classes  under  marching  orders,  are  assigned 
to  the  defence  of  fortified  works.  In  the 
present  war,  notably  at  Liege,  these  men 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  cohe- 
sion, their  firmness,  and  their  endurance. 

Special  regulations  govern  the  con- 
tingents of  cavalry,  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  the  men  who  have  rejoined  are 
detailed  for  the  divisional  transport. 

The  introduction  of  personal  service  was 
followed  as  an  immediate  consequence  by 
the  regulation  of  all  social  elements.  Up 
to  the  present,  experience  shows  that  the 
change  was  a  happy  one. 

Another  thing  characterising  our  re- 
cruiting is  the  presence  in  the  units  of 
two  types  differing  very  much  morally 
and    physically,    the    Fleming    and    the 
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Walloon.  The  former  is  a  man  of  power- 
ful frame  and  robust  health,  of  warm 
blood  and  cold  temper.  He  is  taciturn, 
reserved  even  amongst  his  own  people, 
mistrustful,  but  placid  until  his  anger  is 
roused  by  insult,  violence,  or  shock,  and 
his  love  of  independence  and  concern  for 
his  rights  excited.  Alcohol,  alas !  sud- 
denly stirs  up  the  merely  half-dormant 
battle  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  Happily,  the 
spirit  of  union  and  association  prevailing 
in  all  Belgians  will  bring  him  closer  to  the 
Walloon  whenever  pressing  necessity  is 
felt  by  him.  Psychological  traces  of  Ger- 
manic ascendancy  will  easily  be  found  in 
him;  but,  for  all  that,  notwithstanding 
affinities  which  even  to-day  are  evident, 
he  does  not  like  the  German,  and  foreigners 
do  not  easily  obtain  his  sympathies  or 
confidence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  are  great  differences  among  Flemings 
themselves  according  to  the  nature  and 
climate  of  the  regions  they  inhabit.  The 
mud  of  La  Campine  and  the  bluish  fogs  of 
its  barren  solitudes,  overrun  with  briars; 
the  fields  of  Flanders,  golden  with  their 
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waving  harvests ;  the  intense  life  of  Bra- 
bant,— all  these  affect  the  natives  both 
physically  and  morally. 

A  French  author,  M.  Charriant,  in 
his  very  suggestive  work  "La  Belgique 
Moderne,"  in  some  fine  pages  which  I 
have  pleasure  in  quoting,  describes  the 
Flemings  and  the  Walloons  from  the 
French  standpoint. 

The  Walloon,  from  the  first,  makes  a 
favourable  impression,  and  attracts  our 
friendly  attention  where  the  Fleming  com- 
pels a  certain  admiration  for  his  virile 
energy  and  proud  strength  of  will.  The 
Walloon's  carriage  is  martial,  his  walk 
quick,  his  eye  animated  and  lively.  He 
is  given  to  gibing,  but  will  not  give  pain 
to  those  whom  he  is  attacking  with  good- 
natured  chaff,  and  his  heart  is  warm  and 
easily  swayed  by  all  generous  emotions. 
His  mentality  has  not  the  sombre  depth 
of  that  of  the  Fleming,  and  his  comprehen- 
sion is  quick  though  lacking  in  subtlety, 
and  he  readily  takes  in  large  conceptions. 
Discipline  often  appears  oppressive  to  him, 
but  he  quite  sees  the  necessity  for  obedi- 
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ence.  He  soon  makes  friends  with  those 
whose  overtures  are  friendly,  and  he  treats 
them  affectionately  as  such.  Loyal  and 
confiding,  he  keeps  back  none  of  his 
secrets,  and  he  offers  with  delicacy  comfort 
for  troubles  which  have  been  confided  to 
him  because  of  his  manifest  sympathy. 
Prompt  and  disinterested  devotion  is  habi- 
tual to  him,  and  danger  never  makes  him 
hesitate. 

He  holds  his  own  opinions  whilst  chiding 
those  who  are  obstinate,  and,  whilst  doubt- 
less more  lively  and  more  versatile  than 
the  Fleming,  his  expansive  enthusiasm 
wins  over  those  amongst  whom  he  some- 
what clamorously  displays  it.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  leading  the  Walloon  to 
suffer,  to  struggle,  or  to  sacrifice  himself. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  tell  him  clearly 
what  is  expected  of  his  good- will. 

The  child  of  the  Walloon  provinces  does 
not  seem  assiduous  in  labour,  but  he  does 
his  work  quickly,  and  with  dash  and  good 
sense.  Unlike  the  Fleming,  who  tills  his 
ground  or  handles  a  tool  in  silence,  he 
sings   whilst   at   work   and   improvises   a 
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chant  in  the  field,  or  the  workshop,  or 
the  factory.  As  a  soldier,  he  sang  in  the 
barracks,  and  on  the  march ;  and  he  sings 
in  the  trenches  and  under  a  hail  of  lead. 
His  faults  are  many,  but  he  does  not  hide 
them,  and  good-humouredly  lets  himself 
be  blamed  for  them. 

The  Fleming  mutters  low  when  an  order 
displeases  him  ;  the  Walloon  resists  openly 
and  gives  way  more  readily.  He  sees  at 
once  the  excellent  intentions  of  authority, 
which  he  only  regards  when  he  respects  it. 

From  the  Fleming  his  leaders  will 
never  obtain  the  furia  francesa  ;  his  dash, 
nevertheless,  will  be  persistent  and  sus- 
tained, whilst  the  Walloon  will  leap  out 
before  he  knows  in  which  direction  to  aim 
his  blows,  and  strike  the  enemy  hard  and 
fast. 

Under  these  conditions,  how  difficult  and 
delicate  and  thorny  is  the  task  of  the 
officer  and  leader  of  men  !  To  know  the 
human  heart  exactly  and  sound  its  depths 
notwithstanding  the  coverings  which  ob- 
scure it;  to  have  the  power  of  making 
the  chords  of  devotion  and  heroism  vi- 
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brate !  What  a  science,  what  an  art ! 
In  our  Army  the  chief  who  is  not  in- 
stinctively psychological  meets  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  difficulties 
which  not  even  science  and  energy  will 
overcome. 

The  nations  which  have,  with  curiosity 
or  interest,  followed  the  home  politics  of 
Belgium  must  have  been  sensible  of  the 
distant  rumblings  of  a  storm  ready  to 
burst  with  devastating  effect.  There  were 
misguided  people  desirous  of  an  adminis- 
trative separation  between  the  two  Belgian 
races,  of  an  official  demarcation  between 
the  Flemish-speaking  and  the  Walloon- 
speaking  populations.  Shall  I  dare  to 
confess  that  wretches  have  pushed  their 
criminal  aberration  to  the  point  of  con- 
templating the  union  of  Flanders  to  Ger- 
many, the  "  great  Fatherland  "  ? 

May  God  forgive  them  all !  Let  us 
throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  their  faults 
and  errors ;  or,  rather,  let  us  hide  their  folly 
under  the  deep  crape  worn  by  our  mourn- 
ing mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  ! 

Let  us  recall  Camille  Lemonnier's  ex- 
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clamation :  "  There  exists  a  Belgian  spirit, 
made  out  of  two  fragments  formerly  cut 
apart  and  since  reunited ;  out  of  two  races 
which,  notwithstanding  the  duality  of 
their  speech,  have  one  and  the  same  heart- 
beat ;  out  of  two  territories,  of  which  one, 
the  plain,  is  like  a  train  of  gold  hemmed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  robe  with  moun- 
tains." 

Listen  :  there  rises  from  our  trenches  a 
potent  and  stirring  song  by  our  poet  of 
Mons,  Antoine  Clesse  : 

Flamands,  Wallons, 

Ne  sont  que  des  prenoms. 

Beige  est  notre  nom  de  famille.^ 

They  are  all  Belgians  who  fight.  They 
are  all  Belgians  who  die.  They  are  all 
Belgians  whom  you  who  read  regard  as 
heroes. 

Our  constitution  requires  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  contingent  be  fixed  annually  by 
law.  Raised  to  88,000,  it  thus  embraces 
only  49  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  an 
age  to  serve.     That  proves  that  parlia- 

^  Flemings  and  Walloons  are  only  forenames,  Belgium 
is  our  family  name. 
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mentary  cheeseparing,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  giving  the  desired  expansion 
to  our  military  power,  was  incompatible 
with  the  nation's  making  the  utmost 
effort  of  which  it  was  capable. 

Men  of  high  intelligence  and  upright 
conscience  deceived  themselves,  yet  the 
political  loyalty  of  these  legislators  ab- 
solves them  from  all  reproach. 

The  instruction  of  the  troops  could 
not,  under  these  conditions,  be  brought 
to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
in  the  day  of  danger  our  effectives  were 
inevitably  incapable  of  meeting  the 
*'  strategy  of  masses  "  which  the  invader 
inaugurated  against  us. 

What  would  have  happened  if  in  our 
valiant  Army  the  law  regarding  effectives 
had  contributed  its  share  in  making  use 
of  and  developing  the  physical  and  psy- 
chical qualities  of  our  soldiers  ? 

The  excuse  ?  You  know  it :  public 
opinion  refusing  to  contemplate  the  terri- 
fying eventuality  of  a  violation  of  treaties, 
by  which  we  should  be  not  only  the  first, 
but  the  most  cruelly  tried,  victims.    More- 
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over,  everybody  naturally  inclined  to  wish 
that  the  utmost  credit  possible  should  be 
assigned  to  the  work  of  the  nation  and 
to  the  comfort,  material  as  well  as  moral, 
of  the  labouring  class. 

That  the  infantry  is  the  queen  of  battle 
is  an  assertion  which  till  now  has  almost 
assumed  the  character  of  an  axiom.  The 
course  of  events  in  the  present  campaign 
would  tend  to  show  that  it  is  not  so.  In 
fact,  the  sound  of  the  cannon  dominates 
the  storm  of  battle,  and  everywhere 
artillery  plays  a  role  so  important  that 
one  asks  oneself  whether  it  is  not  a  deci- 
sive one.  The  question  is  already  settled 
as  regards  fortified  places.  Works  are 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  those  who 
defend  the  approaches — to  annihilation. 
The  shell  overthrows,  ravages,  and  massa- 
cres :  there  is  no  hope  of  evading  its 
murderous  devastation. 

Nevertheless,  infantry  remains  par  ex- 
cellence the  arm  for  defence  and  attack. 
Is  it  not  essential  to  consider  that  the 
artillery  of  one  side  combats  the  artillery 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  superiority  of 
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one  over  the  other  may  depend  upon 
circumstances  other  than  the  value  and 
the  power  of  the  guns  ? 

Our  infantrymen,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  hampered  their  professional 
training,  rapidly  came  under  the  influence 
of  our  teaching,  and  we  had  no  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  them.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
degrees  of  preparation  of  the  various 
regiments,  in  which  esprit  de  corps,  which 
is  merely  a  form  of  military  emulation, 
had  developed  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  idea  that  all  the  infantry  was 
one  body,  as  indeed  was  the  whole  army. 

Equipped  with  an  arm  of  precision,  the 
Mauser  (1889  model),  easy  to  handle, 
having  a  magazine  for  quick  firing,  of 
long  range,  and  with  a  flat  trajectory  for 
600  metres,  our  men  evinced  a  great 
aptitude  for  every  style  of  shooting. 
Their  cleverly  devised  equipment  was 
easily  carried.  No  doubt  dearly  bought 
experience  will  bring  about  other  changes, 
probably  in  the  colouring  of  the  clothing. 
The  weight  is  sensibly  lower  than  that 
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carried  in  foreign  Armies.  The  number  of 
cartridges  contained  in  the  pouch  and 
haversack  has  so  far  proved  sufficient  to 
maintain  normal  intensity  of  fire,  even 
when  ammunition  supply  was  renewed 
with  difficulty.  Save  in  very  exceptional 
cases  our  men  were  able  to  subsist  in  the 
trenches,  when  access  to  them  was  too 
dangerous,  on  the  rations  known  as  "  re- 
serve rations." 

Although  my  compatriots  of  Flanders, 
Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Luxembourg  dif- 
fer a  good  deal  in  stature,  recruiting  for 
the  infantry  is  independent  of  height, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Grenadier  Regi- 
ment, to  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
tradition,  perhaps  insufficiently  justified, 
the  tallest  men  are  assigned.  It  pre- 
serves a  distinctive  uniform.  Bravery 
and  energy  are  not  measured  by  the  foot 
or  the  yard.  The  brigade  composed  of 
the  above-mentioned  regiment,  doubled 
in  strength  on  mobilisation,  did  its  duty 
courageously,  like  the  others.  At  all 
events  the  undemocratic,  and,  in  our  times, 
abnormal  favour  accorded  to  it,  did  not 
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multiply  the  acts  of  prowess  actually 
accomplished  by  this  regiment,  which  has 
a  very  martial  aspect  due  to  its  bearskin 
headwear  and  the  proud  bearing  of  its 
men. 

Our  Carabiniers  at  one  time  used  to  be 
entrusted  with  special  tasks  demanding 
from  them  great  endurance  and  rapidity, 
fitting  them  specially  for  forced  marches 
and  surprise  attacks.  The  tendency  to 
select  short,  stocky,  muscular  men  for 
their  ranks  has  been  to  some  extent  kept 
up.  Men  of  this  build  are  generally  of 
determined  character,  and  display  energy 
and  vigour  in  a  like  degree.  Our  Cara- 
biniers were  very  popular  in  time  of  peace, 
and  remained  not  less  so  in  the  war,  during 
which  they  inspired  a  very  wholesome 
fear  in  the  enemy. 

The  infantry  of  Belgium  numbers  four- 
teen regiments  of  the  line,  three  of  Chas- 
seurs a  pied,  one  of  Grenadiers,  and  two  of 
Carabiniers,  all  trained  and  armed  in  the 
same  way.  The  Carabiniers,  the  Grena- 
diers, a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  Chasseurs  a  pied  form  the  Brussels 
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garrison.  The  13th  and  14th  of  the  Line 
are  stationed  in  Liege  and  Namur,  where 
they  hve  in  order  to  be  more  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  topography  of  the  zones 
of  mobile  defence;  the  others  are  dis- 
tributed in  such  fashion  that  they  can 
be  concentrated  wherever  circumstances 
eventually  demand  their  presence.  Up 
to  the  present  we  have  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  covering  troops.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  have  been  brushed 
aside  in  the  first  hours  of  invasion,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  appreciably 
delayed  the  march  of  the  Germans. 

As  soon  as  Parliament  had  consented 
to  a  sensible  increase  of  our  effectives,  our 
army  chiefs  most  probably  studied  an 
organisation  ad  hoc  of  our  frontier  pro- 
vinces. A  distinguished  officer,  a  member 
of  the  "  Congo  "  Colonial  Council,  whose 
science  and  courage  have  in  a  large  measure 
contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  our 
Colonies,  Major  Bubrency,  had  conceived 
defensive  measures  applicable  to  our 
frontier  provinces,  for  delaying  the  ad- 
vance of  invading  columns.     His  idea,  a 
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little  modified,  was  about  to  prevail  at  the 
moment  when  war  broke  out.  He  himself 
has  fallen,  riddled  with  bullets,  on  the 
Yser. 

Time  was  wanting  to  enable  us  to  put 
into  execution  the  many  projects  elabo- 
rated by  an  active  and  intelligent  staff. 
But  could  the  most  ingenious  dispositions 
have  prevailed  against  the  general  scheme 
of  the  German  staff  for  the  present  cam- 
paign ?  I  do  not  think  so.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  work.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we 
accomplished  everything  that  depended 
on  our  will  and  our  initiative. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  war  broke 
out  when  it  did,  for  three  years  later  our 
infantry  might  have  attained  the  maxi- 
mum strength  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  military  authorities. 

It  seems  also  indisputable  that  the  re- 
organisation of  our  cavalry,  having  only 
just  been  planned,  was  a  very  important 
cause  of  inferiority  in  that  arm  also.  A 
regiment  of  cavalry  is  not  created  by  a 
stroke  of   the  pen.      The    question   is  a 
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complex  one,  embracing  remounting, 
arms,  training,  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
lodging. 

In  principle,  our  squadrons  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  fifty-four,  but  credits 
were  so  allotted  as  to  allow  that  number 
to  be  attained  only  in  1917  by  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  four  regiments.  We 
would  thus  have  had  two  regiments  of 
Guides,  already  existing,  five  of  Lancers,  of 
which  one  was  to  be  formed,  and  five  of 
Chasseurs  a  Cheval,  three  of  which  were 
to  be  new. 

All  our  cavalrymen  are  armed  with  the 
Mauser  (1889  model),  and  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
various  encounters  in  which  they  fought 
on  foot  in  this  campaign,  their  fire  has 
been  very  effective. 

The  carrying  of  the  rifle  on  the  march 
was  long  regarded  as  an  insoluble  problem. 
The  difficulty  arose  from  the  necessity  for 
securing  the  weapon  in  position  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  could  be  readily  with- 
drawn. The  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been   definitively   overcome   by   a   clever 
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system  now  applied,  I  believe,  throughout 
our  Army. 

Some  discussion  had  arisen  regarding 
the  division  of  our  cavalry  into  "  heavy  " 
and  "  light "  ;  but  it  has  not  been  pursued 
in  the  staffs  of  our  Army. 

The  use  of  the  lance  tends  to  become 
more  general.  Our  Guides  were  begin- 
ning to  handle  it  with  dexterity  for  some 
months  before  the  war.  Special  measures 
have  been  taken  respecting  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Guides,  and  perhaps  the  Chas- 
seurs a  Cheval.  The  reader  will  allow  me 
to  pass  them  by  in  silence,  as  they  were 
doubtless  not  completely  applied  to  the 
troops  in  the  field. 

The  military  authorities  protested  at 
an  opportune  moment  against  fixing  the 
normal  period  of  service  at  a  term  in- 
sufficient for  professional  instruction.  At 
all  events,  contrary  to  presumptions  based 
on  the  life  led  by  our  young  men  before 
being  called  to  the  colours,  the  annual 
recruits  smartened  up  promptly  and  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  as  horse- 
men.    Frequent  trials  of  endurance  gave 
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us  hopes  which  the  very  toilsome  and  un- 
ceasing work  done  by  our  cavalry  during 
the  war  have  not  stultified. 

Belgium  has  no  military  studs ;  com- 
missions go  every  year  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, chiefly  to  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  of 
cavalry  horses.  Experiments  were  made 
with  horses  drawn  from  another  quarter, 
and  these  latter,  I  have  been  told,  showed 
remarkable  endurance  and  required  less 
care  than  the  others. 

I  cannot  resist  saying  here  that  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Commission  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
procuring  the  new  acquisitions  was  Capi- 
taine  Commandant  Knapen.  This  officer, 
modest,  devoted,  and  brave,  fell  on  the 
field  of  honour  in  defending  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Biest  with  a  handful  of  men. 
Our  left  wing,  threatened  by  the  Germans, 
effected  its  retreat,  thanks  to  his  initiative 
and  to  the  measures  taken  to  bar  their 
advance.  His  son  was  hurrying  to  his 
assistance  at  the  moment,  when  he,  too, 
bravely  met  his  end. 

Sometimes — and    the    ungenerous    re- 
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proach  is  made  also  in  many  other  coun- 
tries— it  is  said  that  officers  of  cavalry- 
haunt  drawing-rooms  to  the  detriment  of 
qualities  proper  to  their  arm  of  the 
service.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relate 
facts  which  invalidate  such  regrettable 
assertions.  Our  cavalry  has  been  reduced 
to  inaction  for  some  time  because  the  war 
of  trenches  suppresses  its  essential  role, 
which  is  information  and  shock  tactics. 
From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  to  the 
16th  of  October,  1914,  our  cavalry  was 
severely  tried,  and  its  horses  fagged, 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  been 
spared  no  labour.  Its  intervention  on 
various  battle-fields,  notably  at  Haelen 
and  Louvain,  exercised  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  issue.  Afterwards  it  was  seen, 
having  dismounted  its  squadrons,  occupy- 
ing the  trenches  on  the  Yser  in  order  to 
relieve  the  infantry  which  was  worn  out 
by  unceasing  fighting. 

Without  that  rest  which  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  reconstitution  of  its  deci- 
mated ranks  and  the  reorganisation  of  its 
slender  units  lacking  in  leaders,  it  is  pre- 
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paring  to  show  again  its  conquering  dash 
on  the  day  when  a  general  offensive  is 
taken.  I  am  told  that,  whilst  awaiting 
the  joy  of  leaping  into  the  saddle  and 
taking  sword  in  hand  again,  many  officers 
are  soliciting  the  honour  of  commanding 
infantry  in  the  trenches.  Military  frater- 
nity could  only  be  intensified  by  this 
patriotic  transfer,  which  has  no  very 
marked  precedent  in  the  history  of  cam- 
paigns. 

To-morrow,  side  by  side  with  the  bril- 
liant cavalry  of  England  and  France,  whose 
military  annals  abound  in  the  greatest 
feats  of  arms,  the  Belgian  Cavalry,  let  us 
hope,  will  gather  laurels  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  press  on, 
breathless  from  its  glorious  ride,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  whilst  our  Russian 
brothers  acclaim  with  joy  the  English, 
French,  and  Belgian  standards,  ragged, 
perhaps,  but  floating  on  the  breeze  of 
Victory  before  the  Imperial  Palace. 

If  our  cavalry  snatches  a  few  hours' 
respite  occasionally,  our  artillery  knows 
neither  pause   nor  intermission.     It  has, 
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so  to  speak,  experimented  with  its  new 
materiel  against  the  German  guns,  their 
dense  overlapping  masses,  and  their  for- 
midable entrenchments  ;  and  the  enemy- 
admits  the  enormous  losses  our  artillery 
has  caused.  Letters,  or  the  confessions 
of  prisoners  or  officers  mortally  wounded, 
make  special  mention  of  the  efficacy  of  our 
artillery  fire,  the  accuracy  of  its  aim,  and 
the  excellence  of  our  methods  of  observa- 
tion. The  same  praise,  it  need  not  be  said, 
could  justly  be  applied  to  our  Allies.  It 
explains  why,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  German  and  Austrian 
guns,  and  the  power  of  their  largest  pieces, 
nowhere  except  in  fire  against  fortified 
works  did  they  obtain  even  a  momentary 
superiority. 

Our  75  mm.  (3-in.)  quick-firing  gun  is 
very  readily  handled,  very  light,  and  as 
suitable  for  cavalry  as  for  infantry.  It  is 
quickly  and  easily  put  en  batterie,  and  can 
attain  an  astonishing  rapidity  of  fire.  A 
shield  efficiently  protects  the  gun-layers, 
and  appreciably  increases  the  safety  of 
the  gunners.     Our  batteries  were  seldom 
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silenced  by  the  hostile  artillery,  even  when 
the  latter  was  notably  superior  in  number. 
Our  enemies  themselves  were  astonished  at 
the  celerity  with  which  our  guns  obtained 
the  range. 

Our  artillery  forces  comprise  the  Horse 
Artillery,  the  units  of  which  always  ac- 
company cavalry;  Field  Artillery,  which 
supports  or  prepares  the  entrance  into 
action  of  infantry;  Siege  Artillery,  and 
last,  for  Antwerp,  a  regiment  of  Coast 
Artillery — one  of  artillery  of  position,  and 
one  of  siege  artillery. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  allow  me  to 
omit  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  our 
artillery  of  fortified  places.  Our  military 
authorities  had  introduced  considerable 
improvements.  Alas  !  at  Antwerp  in  par- 
ticular we  were  forced,  owing  to  lack  of 
time  absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  providing  ourselves 
with  the  materiel  desirable.  Nowhere, 
however,  did  we  fail  in  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  armed  neutrality,  and  we  faced 
all  needs  with  the  machinery  and  means  at 
our  disposition.     The  defence  of  Liege,  of 
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Namur,  and  of  Antwerp,  pleads,  from  this 
point  of  view,  in  our  favour.  Their  forti- 
fications were  crushed  under  the  fire  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  38  cm.  (15'2-in.)  and 
42  cm.  (16*8-in.)  guns.  Can  we  be  re- 
proached for  lack  of  foresight  in  such  a 
matter  ?  If  so,  the  whole  of  Europe  would 
be  compelled  to  a  common  mea  culpa. 

Our  Horse  and  Field  Artillery  is  divided 
into  troops,  in  general,  of  three  batteries 
of  four  guns  each.  The  question  of  the 
number  of  guns  in  a  battery  is  a  debatable 
one,  and  had  not  been  fully  elucidated  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  In  Belgium,  the 
rapidity  of  fire  of  our  guns  supplies  a 
telling  argument  to  the  partisans  of  the 
4-gun  batteries.  Another  weighty  argu- 
ment to  the  same  effect  is  the  extreme 
mobility  of  the  unit  thus  formed. 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  familiarise 
chiefs,  officers,  and  soldiers  with  the  idea 
that  artillery  and  infantry  act  in  con- 
cert and  support  and  defend  each  other 
mutually. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  quick  understand- 
ing of  this  union  and  combination  of  the 
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arms,  especially  by  recruits  belonging  to 
the  latest  period  of  instruction,  our  mili- 
tary authorities,  in  time  of  peace,  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  commanders  of  in- 
fantry brigades,  and  under  their  direct 
orders,  except  in  so  far  as  related  to  tech- 
nical training,  a  group  of  three  batteries 
of  field  artillery.  It  was  a  very  happy  and 
original  way  of  formulating  a  funda- 
mental tactical  principle.  It  offered  much 
scope  for  criticism  on  being  carried  into 
war,  for  it  led  to  the  scattering  of  the 
artillery,  though  many  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  remain  well  within 
the  control  of  the  commander  of  the 
division. 

This  measure  excited  lively  controver- 
sies in  Belgium.  Personally  I  have  often 
expressed  my  humble  opinion  that  a  re- 
turn should  be  made  to  the  divisionary 
grouping  in  mobilisation. 

All  campaigns  are  fruitful  in  salutary 
lessons,  and  I  understand  that  our  mili- 
tary authorities  intend  abolishing  the 
mixed  brigade  on  account  of  the  artillery 
group  being  attached  to  it. 
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I  am  here  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  august  head  of  our  Army  has 
swiftly  turned  to  account  the  lessons  of  our 
present  cruel  though  glorious  experience, 
from  which  he  draws  conclusions  yielding 
wise  decisions  on  the  rapid  heels  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

Future  historians  of  the  "  War  of  Ini- 
quity "  will  find  in  it  matter  for  high  praise 
of  our  King  and  of  our  General  Staff.  Both 
meditate  their  resolves  maturely,  then  act 
with  an  energy  which  shows  their  fixed 
determination  to  consider  in  all  things  only 
the  national  interest. 

The  spring  will  open  very  probably 
a  second  era  of  great  toil,  of  desperate 
struggles,  of  forced  marches  interspersed 
with  bloody  battles.  Such  an  existence 
requires  from  our  military  chiefs  a  physical 
vigour  and  endurance  proportioned  to 
the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
them  by  this  campaign  of  1915.  The 
King,  whilst  fully  according  his  esteem 
for,  and  confidence  in,  our  generals  of 
division,  yet  felt  how  urgent  a  necessity 
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existed  that  these  important  commands 
should  be  confided  to  officers  who  were 
young,  of  robust  health,  and  less  subject 
than  their  seniors  to  the  illnesses  and 
sudden  infirmities  inseparable  from  the 
hardships  and  exposure  of  such  a  cam- 
paign. Consequently  a  large  number  of 
our  general  officers  are  being  replaced  on 
account  of  age.  Acts  such  as  these  show 
greatness  of  mind  in  those  who  take  such 
a  measure,  as  in  those  who  cheerfully 
accept  it,  painful  though  it  be  to  them. 

Acting  under  the  same  eminently  pa- 
triotic inspiration,  soon  after  the  field 
army  had  fallen  back  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Antwerp,  the  King,  by  virtue 
of  his  prerogatives  as  Supreme  Chief  of 
the  national  forces,  deemed  it  opportune 
to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  General 
Staff.  He  appointed  to  the  post  of  Sub- 
Chief  Colonel  on  Staff  Wielmans,  who  had 
previously  with  great  credit  directed  an 
important  section,  and,  at  the  time  in 
question,  had  presided  over  the  military 
cabinet  of  the  Minister  for  War. 

This  officer  is  calm  and  moderate  in  all 
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things.  His  affability  veils  a  determined 
mind  guided  solely  by  enlightened  good 
sense.  He  is  methodical,  observant,  skil- 
ful in  drawing  closely  reasoned  deductions. 
That  he  should  have  been  selected  for  the 
post  reflects  as  much  credit  on  himself  as 
on  the  one  who  singled  him  out. 

His  predecessor,  General  de  Ryckel, 
concerning  whom  I  have  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  colleagues  and  his  numerous  friends, 
was  attached  to  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Russian  armies. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  my  readers 
and  my  comrades  if  I  omitted  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  Colonel  on  Staff 
d'Orgo  de  Marchovalette,  who,  being  at- 
tached to  General  Joffre,  has  helped  ad- 
mirably to  maintain  community  of  ideas 
between  the  Allied  Staffs  and  our  own. 

Colonel  d'Orgo  de  Marchovalette  was 
Chef  de  Cabinet  of  General  Hellebaut, 
Minister  for  War.  The  accuracy  of  his 
views ;  his  broad-minded  conception  of  the 
many  questions,  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation of  which  he  submitted  to  the  Min- 
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ister ;  his  cool,  good-humoured  energy ;  his 
contempt  for  soporific  compromises;  his 
profound  regard  for  equity,  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  judgment,  —  all 
these  enabled  him  to  render  eminent  ser- 
vice to  the  head  of  his  department.  He 
had  considered  almost  all  the  reforms 
eventually  brought  forward  for  the  organ- 
isation of  the  army.  The  realisation  of  his 
personal  conception  of  national  defence 
would  have  been  hardly  less  beneficial 
than  that  which  underwent  trial  in  the 
course  of  operations  in  the  field.  He 
refused  to  press  it,  and  when  General 
Hellebaut  resigned  his  portfolio.  Colonel 
de  Marchovalette,  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  add  his  resigna- 
tion to  that  of  his  friend,  his  loyal  and 
unassuming  adviser.  His  sense  of  duty 
brought  him  back  to  the  colours,  and  then 
he  was  at  once  entrusted  with  a  post 
commensurate  with  his  high  capacity. 
His  two  sons  are  officers  in  our  division 
of  cavalry. 

Having  digressed  from  the  rapid  survey 
on  the  elemental  composition  of  the  Bel- 
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gian  army,  I  now  return  to  it.  Perchance 
my  readers  will  forgive  my  digression  to 
extol  my  dear  compatriots,  but  it  is  as 
the  digression  of  a  mother  who  forgets 
herself  in  praising  the  children  in  whose 
merits  she  rejoices.  Other  mothers  as 
well  as  she  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  children,  but  she  glories  in  them  none 
the  less,  and  she  is  held  excused  because 
of  her  maternal  love.  I  love  my  country, 
as  you,  dear  readers,  love  yours.  Be 
indulgent  to  me. 

Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  were 
awarded  all  the  palms  for  bravery  and 
heroism,  but  glory  is  often  deserved  by 
obscure  but  gallant  deeds  which,  though 
fruitful  in  decisive  results,  do  not  win  the 
fame  they  have  justly  merited.  Where 
the  engineers  have  to  do  their  work  is  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  under  a  hail  of  lead, 
in  trenches  underground  where  the 
enemy's  countermines  await  them,  or 
very  possibly  far  from  any  help  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Generally 
they  alone  know  what  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  and  what  dangers  in- 
9- 
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curred.  We  know,  but  do  not  proclaim, 
their  intrepidity,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  whole  course  of  history, 
and  in  most  armies.  After  a  war  the 
exploits  of  the  engineers  are  reported  as 
a  whole,  but  names  are  not  mentioned. 
The  arm  has  won  glory,  but  the  brave 
deeds  of  individuals  remain  in  obscurity. 
In  Belgium  we  by  preference  designate, 
for  the  engineers,  those  men  of  the  con- 
tingent whose  occupations  in  civil  life 
have  some  sort  of  connection  with  those 
of  the  engineer.  Designation  for  the  en- 
gineers is  much  desired,  not  because 
service  is  easier  than  in  the  other  arms, 
but  because  it  suits  the  professional  capa- 
cities of  the  aspirants.  Let  us  add  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  men  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  branches  in  which  their 
services  are  employed,  and  gain  valuable 
experience.  Mechanicians,  electricians, 
telephone  and  telegraph  operators,  con- 
ductors of  works,  miners,  railway-men, 
balloonists,  aviators,  men  employed  by 
the  river  conservators,  etc.,  all  find  syste- 
matised  employment  in  which  their  know- 
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ledge  is  utilised.  Volunteers  throng  to 
the  engineers,  and,  assiduous  in  work  and 
study,  devote  themselves  to  instructive 
and  useful  labour.  Access  to  the  subordi- 
nate grades  in  this  arm,  being  subject  to 
stringent  tests,  presents  difficulties  which 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Then,  no  consideration 
is  accorded  to  the  one  who  shirks  work,  or 
who  is  not  equal  to  the  position  he  holds. 
This  automatic  selection  places  the  en- 
gineers in  the  rank  of  troupes  d' elite. 

The  officers  have  to  prove  themselves 
efficient  before  admission,  and  must  ex- 
hibit steady  zeal  before  they  can  climb 
the  hierarchal  ladder.  Heads  of  indus- 
trial concerns  and  great  establishments 
sought  so  pressingly  the  services  of  offi- 
cers of  engineers  that  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  decree  severe  measures  in 
order  to  withdraw  them  from  solicitations 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career.  These 
solicitations,  being  eminently  flattering 
to  the  capacity  of  our  engineers,  deserve 
to  be  made  known. 
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The  composition  of  our  engineer  troops 
is  as  follows  : — 

One  battalion  of  four  companies  in 
each  of  our  three  fortified  positions  ;  one 
battalion  of  two  companies  attached  to 
each  of  our  six  divisions  of  the  Army  ; 
and,  beyond  these,  special  companies  for 
railway,  balloon,  torpedo,  search-light, 
and  aviation  services ;  and  artificers. 

Although  by  our  own  study  we  have 
introduced  improvements  on  the  means 
at  our  disposal,  although  the  researches  of 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers have  resulted  in  useful  inventions; 
although  our  engines  and  processes  have 
kept  pace  strictly  with  all  progress  made 
elsewhere,  our  meagre  budgetary  resources 
did  not  allow  us  to  provide  ourselves 
with  the  superabundant  material  with 
which  our  enemy  set  to  work. 

Though  our  arsenals  were  not  unpro- 
vided our  fearless  soldiers  of  the  engineers 
still  found  that  they  could  not  imitate 
the  misleading  unconcern  with  which  the 
Germans  risked  the  destruction  of  their 
materiel.     This  by  no  means  curbed  the 
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ardour  of  our  sappers,  miners,  pioneers, 
and  pontooners  ;  it  merely  made  them 
less  careless.  Human  life  hardly  counts 
in  the  field,  but  materiel  maintains  its 
value  in  an  army  not  backed  by  in- 
exhaustible funds. 

All  ranks  of  the  engineers  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  patriotic  sport  of  their 
business.  Thus  it  was  only  necessary  for 
them  to  add  courage  to  their  dexterity  in 
order  to  ensure  a  wonderful  rapidity  of 
progress  in  their  works  during  the  course 
of  operations. 

The  rewards  and  distinctions  which  they 
gained  testify  to  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices. Their  units  were  many  times  men- 
tioned in  the  orders  for  the  day,  and 
mention  made  thus  collectively  quite  satis- 
fied their  delicate  amour  propre.  The 
feeling  of  solidarity  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  the  Belgian  soldier,  and  esprit  de 
corps  is  easily  raised  to  a  high  pitch  in 
each  organised  body  :  it  specially  charac- 
terises the  engineers.  Praise  of  one,  blame 
of  one,  insult  or  injury  to  one,  excites 
and    arouses    all.      In    this    there    is    a 
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reminiscence  of  the  fraternal  bands  of 
antiquity — a  reminiscence  which  augurs 
well  for  their  conduct  whenever  duty  calls 
for  their  devotion. 

When  daily  self-devotion  is  in  question, 
one  naturally  thinks  of  the  aviators  whose 
lives  are  in  danger  from  the  first,  and  who 
"fly  to  death  "  every  time  they  rise  over 
the  armies  in  search  of  information  for 
their  staff.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  de- 
tailed information  respecting  very  merito- 
rious action  by  Belgian  aviators.  Chiefs 
and  officers  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
question  were  unanimous  in  bestowing 
praise  upon  them,  without  any  reference  to 
individuals.  With  the  exception  of  Wahis, 
Bhanis,  d'Hespel,  Van  Loo,  Olieslagers, 
Crombez,  Nelis  and  Sarteel,  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  those  who  compose  the 
heroic  band. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  however,  by 
one  thing  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
gress. At  the  time  when  we  still  held 
Antwerp  a  daily  paper  of  that  town 
published  great  praises  of  the  aviators, 
crediting   them   with   high   exploits   and 
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achievements.  One  of  them  protested 
next  day,  warning  the  readers  of  the  paper 
in  question  against  its  "  fantastic  "  stories. 
"  We  aviators,"  he  wrote,  "  have  no 
thought  of  winning  fame.  We  do  our 
duty  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  and 
that  is  all.  For  us,  that  is  simply  carrying 
on  one's  business." 

Our  aviators  are  grouped  in  squadrons 
attached  to  the  General  Staff,  to  the 
fortified  places,  and  to  the  high  com- 
mands. These  squadrons  form  an  en- 
gineer company,  the  administration  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  that 
arm.  Then  come  the  troops  which  have 
each  to  play  in  the  field  a  role  which, 
though  of  the  utmost  importance,  is 
thankless  in  this  sense,  that  few  occasions 
arise  for  distinction.  They  are  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Supply  Corps,  the  Corps 
of  Administration,  Transport,  Gendar- 
merie, and  last,  the  Civic  Guard. 

The  subordinate  p^r^onnd  of  the  Supply 
and  Administration  Corps  is  cut  strictly 
down  to  a  minimum.  By  the  will  of 
Parliament  referring  to  "  All  in  the  ranks  " 
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in  the  establishments  of  supplies,  hospitals, 
detention,  bakeries,  butcheries,  manufac- 
ture of  preserves,  central  clothing  store, 
etc.,  manual  service  is  entrusted  to  paid 
men  who  would  be  militarised  in  time  of 
war.  On  mobilisation,  service  as  laun- 
derers,  ambulance  -  men,  and  hospital 
attendants  is  assigned  to  those  whose  ser- 
vices are  dispensed  with  in  time  of  peace  : 
that  is  to  say,  to  priests,  monks,  official 
teachers,  and  certain  volunteers.  The  de- 
votion of  this  special  class  has  never 
failed  for  an  instant. 

Everybody  knows  that  on  the  edge  of 
the  battle-field  the  doctor,  the  chaplain, 
the  stretcher-bearer  and  the  ambulance 
man  run  continual  risk  and  fall  in  great 
numbers,  nobly  sacrificing  themselves  to 
their  patriotic  charity.  The  war  corre- 
spondents of  Europe  have  given  them 
enthusiastic  praise. 

Our  Supply  Corps  has  been  sorely  tried, 
but  the  victualling  of  the  troops — an 
arduous  task  in  any  army — was  very 
fairly  accomplished  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  difficulties  resulting  from  a 
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forced  retreat  under  pressure  of  the  masses 
of  the  enemy,  the  abrupt  evacuation  of 
towns,  and  the  inevitable  losses  of  materiel 
and  stores. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  Transport 
Corps  was  in  the  very  midst  of  a  radical 
reorganisation.  It  had  just  taken  the 
place  of  the  Military  Train  regiment,  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  teams,  and 
wagons  were  lacking.  Searching  requi- 
sitions of  horses  organised  by  the  annual 
census  commissions  were  frustrated  by 
the  quickness  of  the  invasion  and  by  the 
hurling  back  of  our  forces  on  Antwerp. 

The  organisation,  when  completed  in 
1917,  was  to  embrace  six  corps  in  batta- 
lions, one  for  every  division  of  the  Army, 
of  six  companies  each.  Few  of  my  not 
specially  informed  readers  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  immensity  of  carriage 
equipment  gathered  together  in  our  parks, 
following  on  mobilisation  in  the  wake  of 
the  divisions.  Automobile  traction  was 
coming  into  use  in  our  Army.  One  of  our 
best  commissariat  officers,  Major  Thys, 
had    deeply    studied    the    question,    with 
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results  which  were  becoming  apparent. 
The  system  evades  to  some  extent  the 
obstacles  always  encountered  by  wagon 
mobilisation,  and  greatly  quickens  the 
advance  of  the  columns. 

Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  accountant  branch  dealing  with 
materiel  assume  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
parking  this  materiel,  harness,  and  wagons 
of  every  kind  ;  of  looking  after  their  up- 
keep, and  the  despatch  of  vehicles,  horsed 
and  equipped,  to  the  units  which  are  to 
make  use  of  them. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  our  Govern- 
ments have  displayed  a  jealous  care  for 
the  moral,  as  for  the  material,  interests 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Accordingly  they 
have  given  constant  attention  to  the  regu- 
lar organisation  of  the  military  chaplains, 
keeping  in  view  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  different  religions  represented  in  the 
Army.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  young 
prelate,  Monseigneur  le  Comte  le  Grelle, 
they  have  shown  themselves  angels  of 
charity  everywhere,  and  our  brothers-in- 
arms   have    been    able,    whenever    they 
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wished  and  without  distinction,  to  place 
their  spiritual  affairs  in  able  and  willing 
hands. 

I  have  always  been  careful  to  avoid 
both  propagandising  and  hostility  as  re- 
gards divine  worship.  At  the  outset  of  my 
career  I  shared  rooms  with  some  young 
volunteers,  or  militiamen,  who,  with  a 
frankness  much  to  be  admired,  manifested 
openly  their  piety,  which  was  apparently 
somewhat  naive,  like  that  of  a  child  who 
has  hardly  left  his  mother's  care.  Some 
of  us  were  a  little  ill  at  ease  because  we 
thought  of  our  mothers  and  sisters  praying 
for  us,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  our  com- 
rades knew  how  our  consciences  reproached 
us.  Not  one,  I  venture  to  affirm,  would 
have  hazarded  the  most  inoffensive  jest. 
It  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  very 
prudent  to  do  so,  because  that  young  man 
who,  without  ostentation  or  timidity,  dis- 
plays the  candour  of  his  soul,  would  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  the  holiest  emotions  to  be 
jested  with,  and  his  answer  would  be  a 
violent  one. 

The  chances  of  life  have  thrown  in  my 
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way  many  of  these  honest  companions  of 
my  young  soldiering  days.  They  were 
excellent  soldiers  and  excellent  citizens; 
yet,  at  the  same  time.  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  depreciating  those  who  exhibit  no 
sign  of  Christian  faith. 

We  Belgians  all  love  to  be  free  in  heart 
and  body,  and  I  respect,  as  do  our  chiefs, 
that  innate  love  of  complete  independence 
so  especially  peculiar  to  my  compatriots. 

When,  in  the  privacy  of  home,  I  bend 
before  the  Eternal,  my  prayer,  in  an  affec- 
tionate desire,  embraces  these  and  those. 
Belgium  refuses  to  hate  the  Philistine  : 
she  will  not  spare  her  contempt  for  the 
Pharisee. 

I  have  said  above  that  our  combatants 
have  always  gladly  settled  their  account 
with  God  before  braving  death. 

Sad  women,  whose  voices  are  broken 
by  burning  tears,  supplicate  the  Master 
of  our  destinies  to  have  pity  on  a  son,  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  betrothed, 
of  whose  fate  we  are  ignorant  and  of 
whose  death,  however  glorious,  we  dread  to 
hear. 
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In  the  trenches,  in  the  fleeting  interlude 
of  quiet  in  the  evening,  between  the  day's 
battle  which  is  finished  and  the  battle  of 
the  night  which  will  soon  begin,  he  who 
has  your  anxious  love  prays  or  has  prayed 
for  all  of  you  :  dear  ones,  whose  memory 
haunts  his  thoughts,  harassed  as  they  are 
by  the  tumult  and  the  fighting. 

Raise  your  eyes  to  Heaven,  relatives 
who  are  weeping  for  one  of  our  heroes. 
See,  he  smiles  on  you  !  Does  not  Paradise 
open  its  gates  wide  to  the  brave  ? — ^martyrs 
in  a  holy  cause,  the  defence  of  the  Father- 
land ! 

Many  soldiers,  the  wounded  especially, 
received  in  England  so  affectionately, 
have  told  me  with  emotion  how  finely  our 
ecclesiastics,  such  as  the  chaplain  Han- 
wereys,  behaved  on  the  firing-line. 

The  Druids,  those  ardent  priests  of  the 
old  Gauls,  went  up  and  down  in  front  of 
their  hordes,  sometimes  exhorting  them 
to  have  a  care  for  the  gods,  and  to  van- 
quish or  die  ;  sometimes  enhancing  their 
courage  by  chanting  the  glories  of  their 
ancestors  in  thrilling  verse. 
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Our  priests,  calm  and  paternal,  walk 
about  in  the  hail  of  bullets.  Here  their 
priestly  hands  touch  the  foreheads  of  the 
dying,  bestowing  that  last  forgiveness  of 
which  the  God  of  Justice  has  ordained 
them  the  sacred  dispensers;  there  with 
divine  hopes  they  console  a  wounded  man ; 
here,  again,  they  cheer  up  some  saddened 
soul, — always  and  everywhere  setting  a 
good  example,  laughing  at  danger,  and 
pointing  towards  the  enemy  to  show  where 
lies  the  first  duty  of  all.  Some  infidels — 
thus  we  call  those  who  have  not  faith  or 
who  have  lost  it — avowed  to  me  :  "  Yes- 
terday, by  Jove  !  I  did  not  like  them ; 
but  to-day  I  admire  them  !  " 

Doctors,  many  of  whom  were  not  called 
to  the  front,  have  in  a  kindred  sphere 
shown  the  same  self-abnegation  and  great- 
ness of  soul. 

Our  doctors  are  not  surpassed  by  our 
priests.  Under  a  storm  of  shrapnel  many, 
such  as  the  Monbel  regiment  doctors,  Van 
der  Smissen  and  the  assistant  doctor  Pacle 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  great 
bravery    and   contempt    of    death   while 
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performing  remarkable  deeds  at  the  call 
of  their  profession. 

When  one  speaks  of  champions  of  duty 
one  is  naturally  led  to  devote  a  few  lines 
to  the  gendarmes. 

In  my  young  days  there  was  a  harmless 
but  now  forgotten  song  about  them  : 

"  The  gendarme  has  a  high,  hairy  hat, 
and  long  moustaches,  and  great  boots  ;  he  has 
a  fierce  look,  but  he  is  a  good  sort. 

"  In  his  pockets  he  has  handcuffs  for 
thieves,  and  sweets  for  children ;  he  scolds 
drunkards  and  has  a  smile  for  the  wretched  ; 
for  the  gendarme  has  a  good  heart, ^^ 

But,  since  then,  tragic  circumstances 
forced  him  to  repress  serious  disorders 
with  vigour,  and  provoked  the  antipathy 
of  the  working  class  against  him. 

The  Gendarmerie,  divided  into  pro- 
vincial, cantonal,  and  communal  com- 
mands, enforce  respect  for  the  law 
throughout  the  land.  Everywhere  they 
inspire  a  fear  which  may  be  termed  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  in  those  for  whom 
it  is  necessary.  Their  conduct,  from  the 
first  critical  hour,  was  such  as  to  awaken 
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admiration.  Leaving  their  families,  where 
they  had  been  brigaded,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  cruel  suffering  from  the  venom  of 
the  enemy,  they  just  fell  slowly  back  to- 
wards the  Army  when  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
enemy  or  by  formal  orders. 

Since  then,  outside  the  field  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Army,  whenever  large  parties 
of  Uhlans  were  reported,  the  gendarmes 
would  leap  on  their  horses,  or  on  bicycles, 
motor-cars,  or  armed  motor-cars,  fall  on 
the  enemy,  disperse  them,  cut  them  up, 
and  bring  back  trophies  and  prisoners. 

In  a  single  list  of  honours  awarded,  I 
see  twenty  names  of  gendarmes  ! 

How  many  of  these  brave  fellows,  too, 
sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the  ditches  beside 
our  high  roads  where  they  were  laid  low 
by  the  enemy's  bullets ! 

A  popular  saying  maintains  that  all 
gendarmes  are  alike,  and  that  they  are 
fortified  by  the  bond  of  a  very  strong 
common  feeling.  This  is  quite  the  case. 
The  most  perfect  type  of  the  gendarme 
that  I  know  is  an  officer  occupying  a  high 
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post   in   Brussels — an    officer    by    whose 
friendship  I  am  honoured. 

Major  Clarinval  is  a  fine  man,  of  tall 
stature,  frank,  straightforward  look,  and 
open  and  engaging  countenance.  Severity 
in  him  is  combined  with  an  exceedingly 
good  heart,  and  he  inspires  at  once  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Always  as  willing  to 
be  of  service  to  the  lowly  as  to  the  great,  he 
listens  to  the  unfortunate  with  sympathy, 
and  laments  in  private  the  lot  of  those 
whom  society  punishes  after  having  perhaps 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

Suffering  the  deepest  sorrow,  after  the 
first  encounters,  on  account  of  his  son 
who  had  volunteered  and  been  grievously 
wounded  at  Liege,  he  accepted  the  blows 
of  destiny  stoically.  Never  slackening  in 
energy,  he  was  zealous  and  devoted,  never 
thinking  of  himself,  and  always  dis- 
playing the  good-nature  characteristic  of 
people  who  are  strong,  both  physically 
and  morally. 

What   has   become   of  him   I   do   not 
know;   but  I  retain  a  most  affectionate 
recollection  of  him. 
10 
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Yet  one  word,  reader;  for  the  Civic 
Guard|demands  some  notice. 

What,  only  yesterday,  was  a  Civic 
Guard  ?  A  gentleman,  a  trader,  a  func- 
tionary, a  notary,  an  engineer,  who  at 
times  dressed  up  as  a  soldier,  with  plume 
and  lace,  and  on  Sundays  paraded  the 
streets  of  the  towns  in  a  body  headed  by 
a  band  of  music. 

It  was  intended,  one  day,  to  make  the 
Civic  Guard  a  kind  of  reserve  for  the 
Army.  It  was  officered  by  army  men 
who  imbued  it  with  military  sentiment  to 
a  high  degree  and  endowed  it  with  real 
professional  qualities.  Certain  corps  were 
in  a  specially  efficient  condition  at  that 
time.  Nobody  thought  any  longer  of 
bantering  them,  and  their  exertions  were 
appreciated. 

They  woke  up  real  soldiers  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  hostilities. 
All  of  them  who  could  do  so  joined  the 
Army  and  distinguished  themselves  in  its 
ranks  ;  the  others  withdrew  under  arms 
to  Antwerp  and  the  districts  not  yet 
overrun,   and  fought  valiantly  in  many 
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places.  Many  of  them  are  being  tended 
in  French  and  English  hospitals,  and  many 
of  them  fell  and  died,  rifle  in  hand.  All  of 
them  did  their  duty,  and  are  doing  it 
still  in  the  various  situations  to  which 
destiny  has  called  them. 

There  they  are,  then,  definitely  ordained 
defenders  of  the  Fatherland !  Honour 
and  gratitude  are  their  due. 

Before  approaching  the  organic  delinea- 
tion of  our  Army  on  a  peace  footing  and 
a  war  footing  I  would  like  to  insert  a  long 
parenthesis — a  parenthesis  made  of  two 
laurel  branches — on  the  subject  of  our 
cyclists,  carabinier  cyclists,  divisional  cy- 
clists, and  pioneer  pontoon  cyclists. 

Originally  the  regiment  of  Carabiniers 
comprised  a  four-company  battalion  of 
cyclists.  Trained  by  chiefs  such  as  Col- 
lyns,  Poncelet,  de  Gerlache,  and  Siron, 
who  now  commands  them,  to  accomplish 
intelligently  and  rapidly  tasks  of  a  most 
delicate  and  dangerous  nature,  they  take 
a  pride  in  running  all  risks  in  the  precise 
execution  of  their  orders. 

Attached  now  to  the  division  of  inde- 
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pendent  cavalry,  they  support  it  in  attack 
and  cover  it  in  retreat,  they  penetrate 
into  and  hold  defiles  of  which  it  has  need, 
they  increase  the  intensity  of  its  fire, 
scout  on  its  flanks  and  protect  its  rear. 

When  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  pro- 
curing what  can  only  be  obtained  by 
incurring  certain  danger,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  going  on 
at  some  spot  which  is  often  beyond  the 
enemy's  outposts ;  when  it  is  a  question  of 
some  daring  enterprise  to  be  carried  out 
by  a  small  number  of  determined  men,  or 
of  the  complete  and  sudden  destruction 
of  a  railway  or  of  a  work  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  then  cyclists,  carabiniers,  di- 
visional cyclists,  or  pioneer  pontoon  cy- 
clists, are  called  upon.  They  come  up, 
listen  with  grave  attention  to  instructions, 
and  set  off.  It  is  no  use  questioning  them 
when  they  return ;  they  can  only  obey 
or  die.  In  what  I  have  said  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated.  The  cyclist  epic  is 
not  yet  legendary. 

The  bodies  of  those  who  do  not  come 
back  are  found  torn,  mutilated,  decapi- 
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tated,  or  hung  up.  The  Germans,  who 
call  them  "  mad  devils,"  have  revenged 
themselves  for  having  been  afraid. 

The  following,  briefly,  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Army  on  a  peace  footing.  An 
interesting  characteristic  is  that  the  divi- 
sion is  always  autonomous.  Its  transition 
from  a  peace  footing  to  a  war  footing  is 
effected  simply  by  an  automatic  doubling, 
after  the  Bulgarian  manner,  of  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  by  the  return  to  the 
colours  of  the  contingents  indefinitely  on 
leave,  that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the 
thirteen  classes  regularly  bound  to  serve. 

The  regiment  is  divided  into  the  active 
regiment  and  the  fortress  regiment.  Each 
unit  possesses  a  double  cadre,  one  part  of 
which  teaches  the  recruits  whilst  the 
other  pursues  its  professional  training  by 
theory,  skeleton  drill,  etc.  In  time  of 
peace  the  active  regiment  forms  a  brigade 
called  "  mixed,"  provided  with  a  com- 
mandant and  a  staff,  and  completed  by 
a  group  of  three  batteries  of  artillery  of 
four  guns  each.  On  the  day  of  mobilisa- 
tion the  doubled  units  are  simultaneously 
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raised  to  a  war  strength  by  recalling  the 
contingents.  The  regiment  at  the  base 
retains  its  number ;  the  second  is  desig- 
nated by  the  number  of  the  first  increased 
by  twenty.  Fortress  regiments  join  the 
places  to  the  defence  of  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  six  mobilised  divisions  are  com- 
posed as  follows  :  three  mixed  brigades, 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  four  squadrons ; 

One  regiment  of  divisional  artillery  com- 
prising three  batteries  of  quick-firing  guns 
of  75  mm.  (3  in.)  and  six  batteries,  each 
of  four  guns ; 

One  battalion  of  engineers  :  two  com- 
panies (pioneers  and  pioneer  pontooners) ; 

One  company  of  cyclists  (infantry) ; 

One  section  of  field  telegraphists  ; 

The  corps  of  divisional  transport  com- 
prising : 

1.  Three  companies  constituting  the 

fighting  train  ;  munitions  of  in- 
fantry, artillery,  ambulance  and 
camping  material ; 

2.  Three  companies  attached  to  the 

automobile  butcheries,  provisions. 
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baggage,  rear  services  (railways, 
automobiles,flyinghospitals,etc.). 

The  6th  division  possesses  in  addition 
three  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery. 

The  mixed  brigade  comprises  : 

Two    regiments    of   infantry    having 

each    three    battalions    of    four 

companies ; 
Two  machine-gun  companies  (one  per 

regiment) ; 
One  group  of  three  batteries  of  75  mm. 

(3  in.)  guns  ; 
One  section  of  Gendarmerie. 

The  machine  guns  are  either  on  the 
Maxim  system  and  drawn  by  dogs,  or  on 
the  Hotchkiss  system  and  drawn  by 
horses.  Canine  traction  was  the  idea  of 
Captains  Blancgurin  and  van  de  Putte, 
of  the  Carabiniers.  It  is  original,  in  no 
way  cumbersome,  and  offers  substantial 
advantages.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
campaign  brought  to  notice  some  defects 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  difficulty  in 
replacing  the  teams  and  the  subsequent 
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impossibility  of  giving  a  complete  training. 
At  all  events,  the  idea  appears  ingenious 
and  cannot  be  abandoned. 

The  division  of  independent  cavalry 
comprised  three  brigades  of  two  regiments 
of  five  squadrons  each,  and  the  battalion 
of  cyclist  carabiniers  of  three  companies. 
The  cavalry  has  always  two  contingents 
in  the  ranks ;  it  mobilises,  however,  under 
unfavourable  conditions  when  hostilities 
begin  soon  after  the  recruits  have  joined. 
This  shows  the  necessity  for  increasing 
the  normal  active  period  of  service  in  that 
arm,  as  it  is  called  upon  to  act  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  smell  of  powder  was  in 
the  air  the  Government  wisely  adopted 
a  measure  transitory  but  extremely  op- 
portune. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  strength  of 
the  various  units  without  revealing  its 
apprehensions  it  gave  the  order  to  "  pass 
to  the  reinforced  peace  strength "  by 
recalling  a  certain  number  of  classes. 

Alas  !  the  general  mobilisation  followed 
soon  after.  Minutely  and  methodically 
prepared,  so  far  as  regarded  administra- 
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tive  dispositions,  it  was  admirable.  The 
order  to  mobilise,  issued  on  Friday  even- 
ing, was  executed  during  the  night  by  the 
combined  agency  of  the  communal  au- 
thorities and  the  Gendarmerie;  it  was  in 
full  effect  by  the  morning.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  at  noon,  the  divisions  were  in 
order  of  march  with  their  services  and 
fighting  trains.  The  number  of  men  ab- 
sent was  insignificant. 

This  success  is  the  fruit  of  long  work 
in  the  Minister's  Cabinet, — work  directed 
by  distinguished  and  well-advised  officers, 
amongst  whom  must  be  mentioned  Cap- 
tain Commandant  Denvasmes. 

Germany  firmly  believed  she  would 
terrorise  us  by  an  overwhelming  surprise  ; 
she  had  to  be  satisfied  with  suddenly 
attacking  us  with  crushingly  superior 
numbers,  and  her  insensate  scheme  of 
an  impetuous  dash  to  Paris  vanished  at 
the  edge  of  our  trenches. 

That  was  her  first  disillusion  !  It  was 
a  bitter  one  ! 

We  were  all  agreeably  surprised  that  our 
fears  were  not  realised  with  regard  to  the 
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requisitioning  of  horses  and  vehicles.    The  , 

majority  escaped  falling  into  the  clutches 

of  the    Germans,    thanks   to    a   kind    of  j 

system  of  registration  by  which  the  au-  j 

thorities  were  able  to  keep  track  of  horses  | 

and  vehicles  and  call  up  each  one  at  the 

moment  of  mobilisation.  i 
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CHAPTER   V 

l^LAN 

As  soon  as  the  nation  was  stirred  by  the 
first  alarm  of  war  the  most  ardent  patriot- 
ism was  manifested.  Offers  of  horses  and 
motor-cars  anticipated  requisitions  and 
were  so  many  as  fairly  to  overwhelm  the 
military  authorities,  who  had  to  deter- 
mine the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be 
put.  Stables  full  of  fine  horses  were 
emptied.  Wealthy  proprietors  and  men 
of  business  willingly  put  their  carriages 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Army. 

Not  content  with  allowing  their  chauf- 
feurs and  personnel,  in  a  feeling  of  noble 
enthusiasm,  to  throw  up  salaries  and 
lucrative  appointments  in  order  to  enter 
the  Army,  they  themselves  joined  in  great 
numbers  as  motor-car  drivers,  motor- 
cyclists, and  despatch-bearers.     All,  from 

167 
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the  humblest  to  the  most  fortunate  and 
highly  placed,  urgently  claimed  some 
dangerous  post  or  difficult  task.  In  the 
enrolment  lists  great  names  were  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  young  men  belong- 
ing to  all  classes  of  society.  I  have  my- 
self been  present  when  humble  artisans, 
long  before  there  was  any  thought  of 
Belgium  being  overrun,  solicited  the 
honour  of  serving  their  country.  They 
were  throwing  up  a  lucrative  trade  and 
risking  their  daily  bread.  One  young 
man,  to  whom  I  was  pointing  out  his 
delicate  constitution  and  the  fatigues  he 
would  surely  have  to  endure,  answered 
me  sharply  :  "  Do  you  suppose  I  think 
of  that  when  the  country  is  in  danger  ?  " 
Men  like  that  were  capable  of  the  most 
complete  devotion. 

This  fine  elan  received  an  extraordinary 
impetus  as  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  became  evident.  There  was  such 
an  affluence  of  volunteers  that  it  became 
necessary  to  limit  the  conditions  of  en- 
listment. The  vestibules  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  bureaux  de  place  were  filled  with 
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this  new  kind  of  applicants  :  engineers, 
barristers,  magistrates,  business  men, 
artists,  literary  men  came  up,  saying,  "I 
want  to  be  a  soldier  ;  but  in  the  firing-line, 
you  understand  1  " 

Later  on  it  became  necessary,  whilst 
waiting  for  the  course  of  events,  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  utilising  the  body  of  volun- 
teers tactically,  to  employ  them  on  earth- 
works, and  indeed  in  humble  tasks.  These 
patriots  preferred  to  remain  unknown  ;  I 
received  a  letter,  the  signature  of  which 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  reveal,  from  a 
young  man  occupying  a  very  prominent 
position  :  "I  am  peeling  potatoes,"  he 
wrote.  "  At  another  time  that  would 
amuse  me.  At  present  I  protest.  I  en- 
listed to  fight  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
the  leading  ranks.  .  .  ."  He  has  had  his 
desire  since.  It  may  be  that  the  earth 
of  a  common  ditch  covers  his  remains  at 
this  moment,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yser. 
My  thoughts  revert  to  him  with  emotion ! 

Compatriots  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  America.  They  have  left 
all  without  hesitation.     Many  of  them,  as 
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a  consequence,  will  have  to  make  a  new 
career  for  themselves  after  the  first  had 
begun  auspiciously. 

Readers  will  say  to  themselves  that  this 
enthusiasm  was  common  to  the  various 
belligerent  peoples.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
I  myself  admire  the  joyous  "  go  "  of  the 
English  volunteers  here,  whose  ranks  are 
swelling  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I 
shall  put  forward,  in  reply,  what  I  alleged 
at  the  beginning  of  this  work  :  the  Belgian, 
laborious,  a  lover  of  calm  and  comfort,  is 
mindful  of  our  past,  though  he  cherishes  a 
present  which  is  made  attractive  by  ease 
and  comfort,  the  fruit  of  his  work.  He 
praises  valour,  but  has  little  desire  for 
laurels.  The  metamorphosis  deserves  at- 
tention all  the  more.  That  is  why  I  linger 
lovingly  on  the  "  enlisted  for  the  duration 
of  the  war." 

Few,  indeed,  were  the  old  soldiers,  non- 
commissioned officers  or  privates  com- 
pletely freed  from  obligation  to  the  State 
who  did  not  assert  their  right  to  shoulder 
a  rifle  again.  The  result  of  their  resump- 
tion   of   service    has    been  gratifying  to 
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he  military  authorities.  Many  are  now 
serving  as  officers  and  have  earned  the 
highest  eulogy. 

When  the  Civic  Guards  of  certain  towns 
had  been  partly  or  wholly  disarmed  and 
freed  from  service,  spontaneously  and  in 
a  body  they  claimed  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Army :  "  We  know  how  to  handle  our 
arms ;  we  know  what  discipline  is ;  we  want 
to  march  on  the  enemy."  There  are  your 
"  parade  troops  "  turning  themselves  into 
material  of  value  !  The  love  of  the  plumed 
hat  became  the  "  love  of  sacrifice  and  of 
danger."  The  more  our  Belgian  blood 
ran  in  the  furrows  of  our  fields,  the  more 
were  the  avenging  arms  raised. 

The  Government  thought  it  desirable 
to  group  the  volunteers  in  regiments  to 
be  sent  wherever  the  course  of  subsequent 
events  might  decide.  The  strength  reached 
necessitated  the  creation  of  five  brigades, 
each  of  two  regiments,  to  which  were  at- 
tached neither  motor-car  drivers,  motor- 
cyclists, cyclists,  despatch-bearers,  scouts, 
servers  of  machine  guns,  telegraphists,  nor 
the  technical  services  volunteers, 
11 
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In  spite  of  numerous  mishaps,  and  great 
difficulties  that  arose  daily  respecting 
their  clothing,  arming,  provisioning,  and 
even  instruction,  these  volunteers  behaved 
like  old  soldiers  every  time  occasion 
brought  them  under  fire  ;  they  were  even 
astonishing  in  their  solidity,  endurance, 
and  skill  in  shooting.  Those  who  had 
been  drafted  from  the  beginning  into 
these  corps  distinguished  themselves  and 
were  reported  on  with  marked  satisfaction 
by  their  chiefs.  The  others  devoted  them- 
selves to  minor  work  or  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  manner  all  the  more 
meritorious  that  their  training  had  hardly 
begun,  and  that  they  were  as  yet  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  weapon. 
Some  of  them  were  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  daring  expeditions,  and  their  chiefs 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
them.  I  am  unable,  in  the  absence  of 
necessary  documents,  to  detail  the  in- 
cidents of  war  in  which  their  courage  sur- 
prised us  all  seeing  they  had  been  so  short 
a  time  under  arms. 

Several  newspaper  correspondents  wished 
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to  ascertain  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
these  volunteers.  It  was  being  carried 
on  under  bad  conditions  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  ameliorate.  These 
war  correspondents  said  they  marvelled 
at  the  rapid  transformation  of  these 
youths,  and  especially  of  the  fully  grown 
men,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  less 
pliant  to  the  exigences  of  discipline. 

At  the  end  of  some  days  the  volun- 
teer showed  himself  obedient,  deferential, 
anxious  to  be  formed,  smart  in  the  hand- 
ling of  his  rifle,  and  attentive  to  the  rudi- 
mentary regulation  teaching.  The  rather 
authoritative  little  corporal  and  the  old 
sergeant  proclaimed  themselves  satisfied, 
and  yet  they  were  very  particular. 

These  recruits  were  a  credit  to  their 
instructors,  who  were  esteemed  by  every- 
body. 

If  one  runs  his  eye  over  the  lists  of  dis- 
tinctions granted  as  rewards  for  service 
in  the  field,  he  will  see  that  the  names  of 
volunteers  are  to  be  seen  there  with  hon- 
ourable frequency.  The  lists  of  wounded 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  prove 
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beyond  a  doubt  that  they  nowhere  spared 
themselves  and  that  they  were  everywhere 
prodigal  of  their  Belgian  blood. 

By  the  time  this  work  appears,  all  will 
have  rejoined  their  units,  and  I  am  certain 
the  example  of  their  seniors  will  incite 
them  to  new  feats.  No  doubt  they  will 
be  so  numerous  that  the  glory  acquired  will 
perforce  be  collective,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  noting  individual  deeds  of  valour. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  these  volunteers 
of  hardly  a  month's  service, — let  us  see 
them  when  they  are  at  work. 

One  of  their  detachments  destroys  with 
dynamite  a  viaduct  near  Enghien  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Surrounded 
by  superior  forces  it  extricates  itself  with 
heavy  loss,  but  completes  its  mission  by 
doing  other  destructive  work.  A  second 
detachment  destroys  the  railway  for  a 
length  of  100  metres  at  Masnug  St. 
Pierre  ;  it  is  attacked  and  acquits  itself 
victoriously.  It  slips  then  between  the 
enemy's  troops,  and  definitely  cuts  the 
communications  between  Mons  and  Brus- 
sels by  sending  out  two  trains  having  their 
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carriages  laden  with  sand,  which,  in 
colliding,  raise  a  heap  of  debris.  The 
operation,  so  successfully  and  audaciously 
carried  out,  has  disastrous  consequences, 
reparable  with  difficulty,  for  the  Germans. 

At  Erp,  near  Alost,  a  column  of  volun- 
teers, supported  by  auto-machine-guns, 
after  a  violent  engagement,  rout  a  body  of 
Prussians,  capturing  seven  wagons  and 
seventeen  draught-horses.  The  enemy's 
losses  are  considerable.  A  brilliant  feat 
for  young  soldiers  ! 

A  thousand  Teutons  are  reported  at 
Malines.  Our  volunteer  skirmishers  deci- 
mate their  leading  ranks.  Then  three  of 
our  machine  guns  find  themselves  pitted 
against  eight  German  machine  guns.  The 
moment  is  critical.  One  of  our  young 
soldiers,  Philippe  de  Braconnier,  at  the 
very  instant  when  the  Belgians  deliver  a 
full  volley,  rises  with  magnificent  courage, 

cries,    "  Clear  the  d d  ground  !  "    and 

dashes  forward,  followed  by  his  comrades. 
The  enemy  gives  way,  throwing  down  his 
rifles,  which  are  carried  home  triumphantly 
by  the  victors. 
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At  Straden-les-Raulers  500  cavalry 
charge  our  volunteers  and  pour  the  fire  of 
their  numerous  machine  guns  into  them. 
But  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  finding  them- 
selves caught  between  three  groups  which 
have  laid  an  ambuscade  with  a  skill  which 
apparently  can  only  be  derived  from  ex- 
cellent practice  in  this  kind  of  fighting, 
are  thinned  by  a  hot  fire.  They  retreat 
precipitately,  leaving  250  dead  and  many 
prisoners.  This  success  is  of  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future. 

On  the  4th  of  October  a  company  of 
infantry  is  detached  in  support  of  the 
8-in.  batteries  defending  the  passages  of 
the  Rupel.  Projectiles  of  heavy  calibre 
rain  on  our  men,  who  do  not  flinch.  How- 
ever, after  a  particularly  wearing  day's 
work,  it  is  a  question  of  keeping  vigilant 
guard  over  the  approaches,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentinels 
may  be  sleepy.  There  is  thus  a  double 
danger. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  commander  of 
the  company  minutely  inspects  his  out- 
posts,   composed    exclusively    of    volun- 
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teers  who  have  strenuously  demanded 
that  honour.  He  recognises  with  pride 
that  everybody  is  on  the  watch  with 
amazing  alertness.  Just  think  of  the 
utter  lassitude  with  which  these  brave 
soldiers  were  oppressed  !  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  same  officer  again  visits 
the  line  of  sentinels.  Irritated  at  finding 
the  same  men  at  their  posts,  he  grumbles 
at  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge, 
whilst  admitting  the  vigilance  of  all.  The 
non-commissioned  officer  replies  that  the 
volunteers  have  earnestly  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  duty  all  through  the 
night  until  the  break  of  day,  and  to  resume 
their  service  at  noon.  "  They  wished,"  says 
he,  "  to  accustom  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  the  cold  of  the  nights  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  days." 

A  company  was  guarding  on  the  Rupel 
a  bridge  which  was  to  be  done  away  with 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
enemy  would  certainly  endeavour  to  gain 
possession  of  the  passage,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  signalling  post 
on  the  other  bank.     The  duty  was  a  most 
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dangerous  one,  and  the  captain  called  for 
two  volunteers.  Ten  men  stepped  for- 
ward, and  the  captain's  choice  fell  on  two 
strapping,  keen- eyed  lads,  only  eighteen 
years  old.  A  motor -boat  was  to  bring 
them  back  when  the  operation  was  finished. 
In  the  morning  the  company  retired 
without  being  able  to  wait  for  the  two 
observers,  who  rejoined  their  unit  at  Gand 
three  days  afterwards.  The  boat  had 
gone  away  without  them.  Tracked  by 
the  enemy,  they  had  hidden  themselves 
in  some  rushes,  had  tramped  by  night  a 
distance  of  150  kilometres,  and  had  come 
up  smiling  and  ready  to  start  again. 

In  the  environs  of  Nieuport  a  band  of 
infantry  organised  the  defence  of  the 
passage  of  a  water-course  close  to  a 
wood  distant  800  metres,  on  which  it  was 
urgently  necessary  to  keep  a  watch. 

The  spot  was  very  much  exposed,  and 
a  dark  night  favoured  sudden  attacks. 
Ten  volunteers  claimed  the  favour  of 
braving  the  danger.  When  they  returned 
in  the  morning  they  bewailed  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  had  to  fight. 
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At  Dixmude,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
amongst  the  forces  holding  the  trenches 
under  terrific  fire  from  the  heavy  German 
artillery,  there  was  a  group  of  volunteers 
who  passed  three  days  and  two  nights 
in  that  perilous  position.  The  adjutant 
commanding  them  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  their  boldness  and  endurance. 

Elsewhere,  fifty  volunteers  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  posted  to  a  par- 
ticular company.  Questioned  as  to  the 
reason  for  their  preference,  they  replied, 
"  Because  it  has  the  heaviest  losses,  and 
that  is  the  company  that  does  the  most 
fighting."  Such  are  the  favours  looked 
for  by  these  brave  young  fellows. 

I  stop  lest  I  should  seem  prolix  and  so 
weary  the  reader's  interest.  One  last 
trait,  however,  before  quitting  a  subject 
on  which  one  lingers  with  great  pleasure. 

At  Willebroek,  it  was  a  question  of 
establishing  a  post  of  observation  on  a 
high  point.  The  enemy,  aware  of  this, 
directed  the  fire  of  his  artillery  upon  it. 
To  hold  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
life.     A  young  Liegois  named  Gordinne, 
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eighteen  years  old,  quietly  offered  to  go 
there.  "  I  as  well  as  another,"  he  after- 
wards said  phlegmatically.  He  stayed 
there  three  hours,  rendering  the  greatest 
services.  Five  times  wounded  by  bullets, 
he  never  thought  of  leaving  his  post  for 
that,  and  he  even  wanted  to  go  back  to  it 
after  being  relieved.  His  brother  took 
his  place.  The  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  was  given  to  him  as  a 
reward.  Liberated  from  service  for  good 
because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  arms,  he 
lamented  not  being  able  to  continue  in 
the  campaign.  He  has  now  recovered  and 
has  just  returned  to  the  front. 

Shall  I  speak  of  the  other  who,  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  Leopold,  did  not  wear 
the  symbol  of  his  reward  ?  His  colonel 
threatened  to  punish  him.  "  Bah  !  "  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  begin  all  that  over  again 
every  time  I  can ;  the  grand  cordon  must 
be  given  to  me." 

"  Brigand,"  cried  another  at  the  instant 
when  a  German,  rising  up  a  few  metres 
away,  wounded  him  with  a  bullet  in  the 
thigh,  "  you  shall  have  it  back  again  "  ; 
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and  with  this  he  stretched  him  dead  in 
front  of  the  trench.  They  had  to  remove 
him  forcibly  ;  he  wanted  to  kill  another 
one.  Yet  how  many  of  these  brave  lads 
are  not  twenty  years  old  ! 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE   FALL  OF  LI^GE 

Events  hurried  on  with  a  rapidity  all 
the  more  alarming  because  our  mobilisa- 
tion was  not  complete,  notwithstanding 
the  marvellous  way  in  which  its  machinery 
worked;  and  because  France — soon  our 
ally  through  the  brutal  perfidy  of  Germany 
— still  required  a  considerable  time  for 
her  mobilisation. 

The  Kaiser  had  just  sent  100,000  chosen 
troops  against  Liege.  These  forces  had 
been  kept  for  years  on  a  war  footing  in 
camp,  whence  the  march  towards  the 
Meuse  and  the  attack  on  our  places  were 
but  light  excursions  from  the  base  of 
their  training.  They  could  have  found 
their  way  against  us  blindfold. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  the 
junior  officers  knew  where  efforts  were 
to  be  put  forth,  and  that  every  one  of 
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them  had  his  clearly  defined  task.  Neither 
forts  nor  field,  they  thought,  could 
show  any  spot,  however  hidden,  whether 
a  hollow  way  or  a  fold  of  ground,  which 
had  not  been  studied  and  its  situation 
exactly  determined. 

What  could  Belgium  oppose  to  attacks 
like  this,  mathematically  drawn  up  by 
staffs  served  by  innumerable  spies  who 
had  been  received  and  treated  by  us  as 
brothers  ?  The  normal  garrison  of  such 
a  place  as  Li^ge  would  be  about  50,000 
men,  if  we  include  the  exterior  troops. 
Even  this  would  not  have  been  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  mobility  and  endurance 
arising  out  of  the  enemy's  method  of 
attack. 

Strategical  necessities  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  various  eventualities  required  that 
the  chief  commander  should  have  at  his 
disposal  enough  men  to  ensure  effective 
action  under  any  possible  circumstances. 

Now,  Liege  had  not  a  garrison  which  its 
military  commander  would  have  deemed 
adequate.  His  genius  and  the  valour  of 
our  men  supplied  the  place  of  numbers, 
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and  the  town  played  the  role  which  had 
been  forecast  by  the  deviser  of  the  forts, 
General  de  Brialmont,  and  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Allied  and  Belgian  General  Staffs. 

The  garrison  was  composed  of  the  13th 
division,  reinforced  after  two  days'  siege 
by  the  15th  brigade  of  infantry. 

The  successful  defence  of  Liege  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  our  crown;  it  casts  a  halo 
of  glory  on  the  renown  of  our  celebrated 
military  engineer,  and  gains  for  the  grand 
defender  of  the  fortress,  Lieutenant-General 
Leman,  a  brilliant  record  in  Belgian  annals. 

Whether  Liege  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
containing  fortress  rather  than  a  bridge- 
head— a  question  which  has  been  much 
debated  both  in  Belgium  and  abroad — it 
stood  against  invasion  as  a  rampart  to  be 
breached  only  by  formidable  "  battering- 
ram  "  strokes.  Its  heroic  resistance  gave 
the  first  check  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
of  General  von  der  Goltz  ;  it  will  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  ruin  which 
menaces  the  destiny  of  Germany.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  has  broken  his  sceptre  on  the 
cupolas  of  Liege. 
12 
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That  abruptness  of  attack  which,  in  the 
siege  of  fortified  towns,  as  in  strategical 
or  even  tactical  operations,  characterises 
the  German  method,  has  gone  bankrupt. 
The  enemy  has  only  forced  his  way  by 
dint  of  overwhelming  our  positions  and 
our  troops  by  his  enormous  masses.  In 
recoiling  before  that  flood  of  men  in  order 
the  better  to  check  the  momentum  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  to  stay  his  broken  rush 
by  unshakable  human  bulwarks  suddenly 
drawn  up  in  his  path,  the  British  and 
French  Generals  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  Great  Captains 
of  military  history.  The  admirable  stead- 
fastness of  the  British  and  French  lines 
has  crowned  the  work  of  the  Belgian  Army. 
For  all  of  them  the  hour  has  been,  and 
will  ever  remain,  a  solemn  and  glorious  one. 

From  the  Meuse  to  the  Marne  the 
marches  of  the  Germans  have  been  marked 
by  reverses  and  humiliating  self-deceptions 
which  have  been  unveiled,  rather  than 
masked,  by  fire  and  systematised  massacre. 

Liege  has  no  enceinte.  All  the  roads 
giving  access  to  it,  and  all  those  leading 
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from  it  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  are 
barred  by  six  forts  and  six  works  of  lesser 
strength. 

These  concreted  forts  with  armoured 
cupolas — the  invention  of  General  Brial- 
mont — are  real  works  of  art  in  fortifica- 
tion. The  modern  Vauban  was  unable 
wholly  to  realise  his  idea,  owing  to 
economic  reasons  ;  nevertheless,  his  forts 
fulfilled  the  conditions  requisite  for  an 
obstinate  resistance.  If  the  duration  of 
that  resistance,  though  it  corresponded 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Belgian  chief 
command,  was  not  more  prolonged  it  was 
because  the  defences  of  the  intervals  had 
been  weakened  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  construction  of  the  en- 
trenched camp  burdened  our  extraordinary 
budget  with  a  sum  of  over  20,000,000 
francs  (£800,000).  The  gratitude  of  civil- 
ised nations  is  worth  far  more  than  that ! 

Ever  since  1887,  when  it  was  con- 
structed, the  place  attracted  the  constant 
attention  of  the  Government.  Our  mili- 
tary engineers,  with  singular  breadth  of 
view,   introduced  improvements  to  meet 
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the  advances  of  ballistic  power  and  the 
innovations  in  castrametation. 

Distant  from  the  town  some  seven  to 
eight  kilometres  (about  4 J  to  5  miles)  and 
with  such  intervals  between  them  as 
allowed  the  fire  of  their  guns  to  be  crossed, 
these  hardly  visible  forts  extended  over 
an  ellipse  of  about  50  kilometres  (ap- 
proximately 31  miles). 

The  intervals  between  the  forts  had 
been  organised  as  modern  defensive  posi- 
tions. The  struggle  was  desperate,  and 
the  fatal  issue  was  only  decided  by 
superiority  in  numbers.  But  at  what  a 
cost  for  the  assailants !  And  how  great 
were  the  talents  displayed  by  Generals 
Georges  and  Heimberger  in  preparing  the 
garrison  for  its  heroic  task,  in  arranging 
firing  from  all  positions,  in  getting  the 
troops  in  readiness  to  meet  all  contin- 
gences,  in  preparing  officers  and  soldiers 
for  the  long  and  perilous  developments 
of  a  siege  war  ! 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  and  describe 
the  obstacles  of  all  kinds  encountered  by 
the  governors  of  Liege  in  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  their  arduous  task,  but  in  con- 
sidering, as  we  shall  soon  do,  the  troops 
of  that  fortified  place,  we  shall  see  that 
they  combined  the  finest  qualities  for 
active  defence. 

My  readers  will  certainly  approve  of 
my  now  giving  them  a  short  biography  of 
General  Leman,  who  had  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  place  early  in  1914. 

A  distinguished  pupil  in  the  engineer 
section,  Sub-Lieutenant  Leman  quickly 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  chiefs. 
Upright,  jovial,  and  soldierly  in  all  the 
acts  of  his  life,  he  commanded  respect, 
and  his  extreme  frankness  appealed  greatly 
to  noble  minds.  He  was  soon  recognised 
amongst  the  young  officers  of  his  arm  as 
one  of  high  and  most  promising  talents, 
while  being  himself  most  unpretentious 
and  unassuming.  His  reputation  as  a 
mathematician  of  high  attainments  led 
to  his  being  distinguished  by  selection  for 
the  honourable  post  of  permanent  ex- 
aminer in  our  military  Prytaneum.  His 
keenness  for  work,  his  simple  life  as  a  man 
of   learning    always    anxious    to    acquire 
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more  knowledge, — uneasy  before  an  im- 
perfectly elucidated  problem  or  a  thesis 
imperfectly  developed, — led  to  his  being 
numbered  amongst  savants  whose  opinions 
and  works  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  reputation  of  our  military  school 
was  already  of  long  standing  when  General 
Leman  took  command  of  that  establish- 
ment. He  maintained  that  reputation 
and  raised  it  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
There  he  revealed  new  aptitudes.  Under 
his  direction,  which  neglected  no  detail, 
the  teaching  received  a  new  impulse. 
Opinions  were  unanimous  that  he  was  a 
consummate  educator,  firm,  just,  im- 
partial— "  a  father  as  well  as  a  Mentor," 
declared  a  young  officer  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  him. 

The  substance  of  this  eulogy — one  which 
has  fallen  from  many  lips  and  been 
formulated  by  many  writers  of  authority — 
I  derive  from  a  professor  of  a  school  an- 
nexed to  the  Ecole  Militaire,  a  man  of 
high  talents,  whose  judgment  is  respected. 
This  officer  lived  many  years  in  close 
touch      with     General      Leman.      "  One 
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must  know  him  as  we  know  him,"  said 
he,  "to  be  able  to  speak  of  him  as  he 
deserves." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  great  chief 
whom  the  invading  armies  were  to  fight. 
As  he  lived,  so  he  died — strenuously, 
heroically  ! 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  12th  regi- 
ment of  the  Line,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Jacques,  an  African  about  whom  various 
corps  disputed  for  the  honour  of  inscribing 
his  name  in  their  annals,  received  the 
baptism  of  fire.  The  battalion  of  Major 
CoUyns,  named  a  second  time  in  the  order 
of  the  day  for  gallant  conduct,  repulsed 
the  attack,  at  the  bridge  of  Vise,  of  a 
German  brigade.  He  was  forced  to  retire, 
but  the  enemy  did  not  cross  the  Meuse. 
The  movement  was  carried  out  as  though 
on  parade — with  this  difference,  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  resounded  to  the  thrill- 
ing tones  of  the  Lion  de  Flandres  and 
of  Valeureux  Liegois  sung  successively 
by  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons.  A 
solemn  moment  this,  symbolising  what 
was    to    follow    in    the    campaign.     The 
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Belgian  people  was  retiring,  but  trailing 
its  ancestral  glory. 

The  same  day  the  enemy  managed  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Meuse  below  Vise, 
and  beyond  the  range,  as  he  thought,  of 
our  artillery.  He  was  very  much  mis- 
taken in  this,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  of 
Barchon  soon  broke  up  his  bridge. 

The  German  general  had  experienced 
two  checks  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  of  August 
the  enemy's  columns,  10,000  strong, 
in  close  order,  attacked  the  intervals 
on  the  right  bank.  His  7th  Corps 
pressed  the  Belgians  in  a  spot  favouring 
the  attack.  General  Bertrand,  at  the 
head  of  the  11th  and  31st  of  the  Line, 
threw  forward  his  brigade  with  fixed 
bayonets.  He  had  before  him  picked 
troops,  but  they  were  driven  back  three 
kilometres  (If  miles),  with  the  loss  of 
8,000  men  and  174  guns.  If  the  pursuit 
was  not  pushed  further  it  was  for  fear 
supports  would  be  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  these  Homeric  combats 
between   slender   Belgian   regiments   and 
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German  masses  rolling  forward  in  ever- 
recurring  waves  there  were  performed 
deeds  of  valour  which  I  chronicle  with 
pride. 

It  was  during  this  epic  struggle  that 
the  Commandant  Thelie  fell.  Mortally 
wounded  this  officer  gave  orders  in  a 
failing  voice  to  the  sergeant-major  (the 
lieutenant  having  been  killed)  to  take 
command  of  the  company ;  and,  while 
attempting  to  raise  himself  to  address  his 
men,  was  struck  again  and  killed. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  who  showed  conspicuous  courage 
and  behaved  like  the  heroes  of  the  cele- 
brated wars  of  antiquity.  Many  of  them 
were  named  in  the  order  of  the  day  of 
those  decores ;  others,  less  fortunate,  could 
not  be  brought  to  notice  ;  they  sleep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravines  which  witnessed 
their  fine  deeds.  Their  shades  stirred  the 
day  that  the  King,  on  the  Yser,  decorated 
their  regiments,  such  as  the  11th  and  12th 
of  the  Line,  with  the  cross  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold.      That  day,  their  comrades  of 
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the  3rd  division  of  the  Army  thought  of 
them  with  pride. 

Some  days  after  the  general  attack 
made  by  Von  Emmich  had  been  checked 
considerable  German  forces  three  times 
delivered  massed  attacks  on  Fort  d'- 
Evegnee.  At  one  moment  the  over- 
whelming rush  of  the  Teutons  was  such 
that  the  lower  works  were  literally  covered 
by  the  enemy.  The  critical  moment  was 
of  brief  duration.  General  Bertrand,  in 
concert  with  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort, 
by  an  ingenious  stratagem  inundated  the 
swarming  multitudes  with  artillery  fire. 
After  half  a  dozen  salvos  only  dead  and 
wounded  remained  on  the  glacis.  Three 
times  the  enemy  was  vigorously  repulsed, 
and  for  the  time  being  he  relinquished  his 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  works  so 
well  defended.  It  happened  that  a  par- 
ticular company,  acting  in  reserve,  was 
engaged  in  two  desperate  fights,  having 
to  make  in  the  interval  between  them  a 
very  toilsome  forced  march.  I  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  our  valiant  soldiers  were 
overcome     by    numbers,    but    that    they 
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failed  through  physical  exhaustion  pushed 
beyond  the  breaking-point.  The  losses  of 
the  Kaiser's  troops  amounted  to  fifty-seven 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Berlin  journals  themselves. 

Our  men  had  endured  the  utmost  limit 
of  human  suffering  of  which  they  were 
capable :  extreme  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst, 
enervation  resulting  from  the  ceaseless 
struggle  under  fire  and  the  deafening  noise 
of  shells  bursting ;  the  grief  of  seeing  efforts 
and  sacrifices  made  vain  by  the  crushing 
numerical  superiority  in  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  absence  of  any  hope  of 
reinforcement ! 

A  retreat  had  to  be  made.  Had  it  been 
a  disorderly  one  no  blame  could  be  cast 
on  the  3rd  division,  composed  of  the 
troops  of  exterior  defence.  The  Germans 
hardly  tried  to  oppose  it.  When  they 
did  try  to  bar  a  passage  they  left  in 
Belgian  hands  a  number  of  prisoners 
sufficient  to  show  the  precipitation  with 
which  they  left  their  positions.  A  feeble 
attempt  at  pursuit  on  their  part  resulted 
in   the   check   at    Vottem-Rocourt.     The 
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bulk  of  "  The  Division  of  Iron  "  embarked 
in  good  order  at  Waremme,  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  to  rejoin  our 
army  in  the  field  at  Tirlemont. 

Generals,  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  soldiers  of  all  arms,  had  made 
themselves  henceforward  illustrious.  It 
remains  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  forts, 
and  their  last  resistance  under  the  orders 
of  Lieut. -General  Leman,  who  immured 
himself  in  Fort  de  Loncin. 

The  invader,  virtually  master  of  the  town, 
did  not,  however,  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Meuse  as  free,  because  our  artillery  still 
held  all  the  approaches  to  it  under  fire. 
The  road  was  interrupted  for  the  bulk  of 
the  army  and  the  transport ;  accordingly 
the  enemy  crossed  the  river  close  to  the 
Dutch  frontier  without  our  being  able  to 
prevent  him. 

The  formidable  heavy  German  and 
Austrian  artillery  takes  position  on  both 
banks  ; — short  guns  of  120  mm.  and  150 
mm.  (4-8-in.  and  6-in.),  Austrian  howitzers 
of  280  mm.  (11-2-in.)  and  monster  Krupp 
guns  of  420  mm.  (16-8-in.).     Out  of  sight 
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and  reach,  these  enormous  pieces  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  Without  themselves 
suffering  any  damage,  they  crush  cupolas 
and  massive  concreted  works  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  their  projectiles 
charged  with  asphyxiating  explosives  and 
fired  from  a  distance  of  20  kilometres 
(12J  miles). 

Several  forts  had  their  cupolas  made 
immovable,  their  guns  put  out  of  action, 
their  armoured  concrete  disjointed.  It 
was  impotency  itself  !  It  was  also  the  im- 
possibility of  protecting  the  defenders  of 
the  trenches  and  redoubts  established  in 
the  intervals  ;  it  was  the  fall  of  the  en- 
trenched camp. 

General  Leman  gave  a  dignified  answer 
to  the  enemy's  exhortations  and  summons 
to  surrender,  prescribed  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  event 
of  a  bombardment  and  of  the  occupation 
of  the  town,  conferred  on  General  Bertrand 
the  command  of  the  mobile  troops,  order- 
ing him  to  withdraw  before  being  sur- 
rounded, and  installed  himself  about  noon 
on  the  6th  of  August  in  Fort  Loncin. 
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He  retained  the  effective  government  of 
the  place  until  after  the  complete  isola- 
tion of  the  position  from  which  he  held 
constant  communication  with  all  the 
forts.  Some  of  these  still  continued  for  some 
days  to  sweep  the  surrounding  ground  with 
the  guns  which  they  could  utilise. 

I  wish  here  to  offer  my  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  soldiers  who,  careless  of  the 
danger  incurred  in  traversing  the  enemy's 
lines,  maintained  connection  between  the 
works  as  long  as  it  was  at  all  possible.  Who 
are  they  ?  Where  are  they  ?  What  has 
been  their  fate  ?  Most  likely  we  shall  find 
out  after  the  war.  No  doubt  some  names 
will  remain  unknown.  At  all  events, 
humble  heroes  whose  valiant  deeds  alone 
are  registered  in  history,  are  numerous 
in  all  campaigns.  How  many  also  are 
they  who  die  heroically  for  their  Father- 
land and  whom  God  alone  rewards  ! 

The  Germans  no  longer  risked  an  assault 
on  the  positions.  Favoured  by  darkness, 
as  the  search-lights  no  longer  worked,  and 
by  the  broken  ground,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  escape  fire,  they  brought  huge 
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siege-guns  into  the  town  and  were  thus 
able  to  take  the  works  in  reverse  and  to 
bombard  successfully  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  armoured  concrete.  The  precarious 
situation  of  the  defenders  became  hourly 
worse.  Fort  Loncin  on  the  14th  of  August 
was  subjected  to  a  terrific  bombardment 
for  twenty-five  hours.  Untenable,  slowly 
and  surely  shaken,  the  front  works  of  the 
gorge  are  soon  only  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins.  The  garrison  foresees  a  last  furious 
assault.  Electrified  by  the  General,  Com- 
mandant Nsessens  and  his  cadre,  the 
heroic  Belgian  soldiers  prepare  for  a  piti- 
less struggle.  More  than  that,  a  rapid 
examination  of  the  work  under  the  storm 
of  projectiles  gives  ground  for  a  little 
hope.  The  damage  will  be  repaired  at 
the  cost  of  human  lives,  and  the  guns  will 
do  their  office  to  the  end.  Yet  once  again 
the  attack  will  fail.  The  garrison,  calm 
and  confident  under  the  eyes  of  its  chiefs, 
waits.  Air,  however,  begins  to  fail  in 
the  smoking  ruins.  What  matter  !  Each 
one  is  impatient  to  regain  his  post  in  the 
fighting. 
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Alas !  Towards  five  o'clock  a  terrible 
catastrophe  occurs.  The  powder  explodes 
and  the  central  part  of  the  fort  falls  in, 
burying  the  whole  garrison  under  the 
accumulated  mass  of  enormous  concrete 
blocks. 

Four-fifths  of  the  garrison  have  perished. 
The  men  lie  about,  lacerated,  horribly 
burned,  under  the  mass  of  rubbish  ;  others 
perish  asphyxiated  by  picric  gases. 
Hardly  fifty,  less  grievously  wounded, 
escape  death.  They  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  victors,  who  compassionate  and 
admire  them. 

General  Leman  was  found  unconscious 
under  the  ruins. 

Although  the  Press  of  all  countries 
reproduced  the  letter  he  wrote  to  King 
Albert  before  setting  out  into  captivity, 
I  think  I  must  repeat  a  part  of  its  memor- 
able text  : 

"  Sire, 

"  You  will  hear  with  sorrow  that 
this  fort  blew  up  yesterday  about  5.20 
in  the  afternoon,  burying  in  its  ruins  the 
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greater  portion  of  the  garrison,  perhaps 
four-fifths  of  them. 

"  If  I  have  not  lost  my  Hfe  in  that 
catastrophe,  it  is  because  my  escort  (com- 
posed as  follows  :  Capitaine  Commandant 
Collard,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
infantry  who  no  doubt  has  not  survived, 
the  gendarme  Thevenin,  and  my  two 
orderlies,  Charles  Vanden  Bossche,  Jos. 
Lecoeq)  drew  me  away  from  a  spot  in  the 
fort  where  I  was  on  the  point  of  being 
asphyxiated  by  powder-gases.  ...  I  am 
certain  I  have  upheld  the  honour  of  our 
arms.  I  have  surrendered  neither  the 
fortress  nor  the  forts. 

"  Deign  to  forgive,  Sire,  the  negligence 
of  this  letter ;  I  am  physically  broken 
down  by  the  explosion  of  Lorcin. 

"  In  Germany,  whither  I  am  going  to 
be  sent,  my  thoughts  will  be  what  they 
have  always  been :  Belgium  and  its  King.  I 
would  willingly  have  given  my  life  to  serve 
them  better,  but  Death  would  not  take  me. 

"  Leman." 

The    bloody    drama    had    reached    its 
13 
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epilogue.  If  for  a  moment  we  bent  our 
head  before  the  blows  of  Destiny  we 
quickly  raised  it  again  with  pride.  Bel- 
gium, in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  had  grown 
greater  by  a  hundred  cubits,  and  its 
glorious  task  had  just  begun. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

NAMUR 

Namur  is  a  charming  little  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre. 
In  a  military  sense,  it  bars  these  two 
important  waterways.  When  an  army 
operating  in  the  circumjacent  regions 
ceases  to  support  itself  on  its  works 
Namur  becomes  simply  a  containing 
position.  In  such  circumstances  its  de- 
fenders would  only  be  called  upon  to 
resist  for  a  short  period. 

The  Crown  Prince  advanced  his  many 
corps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The 
main  body  of  the  German  forces,  whose 
lateral  movements  were  no  longer  impeded 
after  the  fall  of  Liege,  made  progress 
slowly  but  surely  towards  France. 

Strategic  reasons  prevented  our  French 
Allies  from  detaching  to  our  aid  the  two 
corps  whose  support  would  doubtless  have 
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prolonged  the  siege  without  affecting  its 
calamitous  issue. 

The  fortified  enceinte  of  Namur  is  a 
system  of  well-constructed  and  well-armed 
modern  forts.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
4th  Division  under  the  command  of  a 
general  of  high  repute.  It  could  expect 
no  succour,  and  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  enemy  could  soon  crush  the  mobile 
troops.  The  latter  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  delay  the  attack,  the  establishing  in 
position  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  investment.  They  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  entrenchments  of  the 
intervals,  and  to  carry  on  there  a  struggle 
as  pitiless  as  it  was  hopeless.  It  was 
known,  alas  !  in  their  ranks,  that  nothing 
could  resist  the  terrible  German  guns,  and 
they  could  foresee  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  the  enemy's  forces  about  to  be  pre- 
cipitated upon  them. 

If  we  take  all  this  into  account  the 
attitude  of  the  garrison  of  Namur  was 
heroic.  It  was  only  fighting  for  the 
honour  of  the  flag.  There  was  nothing 
to  give  it  even  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope. 
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Reconnaissances  had  made  it  certain 
that  for  a  long  time  back  cemented  plat- 
forms had  been  established  at  judiciously- 
chosen  spots  where  the  preparations  for 
the  placing  in  position  of  the  heavy  siege- 
guns  had  been  patiently  and  scientifi- 
cally accomplished.  Some  destruction  was 
effected  by  several  daring  expeditions, 
but  this  was  not  enough,  as  soon  became 
apparent.  Far  from  being  discouraged, 
sorties  were  ordered  with  the  object  of 
getting  a  little  more  breathing-room,  and 
the  fight  at  Eghezee  was  a  brilliant,  but 
unfortunately  ephemeral,  success.  At 
Namur,  as  at  Liege,  our  brave  infantrymen 
held  the  trenches  stubbornly,  and  deci- 
mated the  ranks  of  the  enemy  whenever 
he  risked  an  attack  with  infantry. 

The  garrison  artillery  and  the  field 
artillery  increased  the  reputation  they 
had  won  from  the  outset.  There  were 
many  acts  of  heroism,  all  the  more  striking 
because  of  the  desperate  position  of  affairs 
which  was  clearly  known  to  all. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  the  interval 
between  Forts  de  Maizeret  and  de  Mar- 
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chovalette  underwent  furious  assaults 
from  columns  which  were  mown  down 
by  our  redoubled  fire,  and  these  assaults 
were  renewed  despite  repeated  repulses. 
The  zone  of  fighting  in  which  these  attacks 
occurred  was  at  Boninne,  a  pretty  little 
village,  up  to  which  we  had  advanced 
our  field  artillery.  Thirty  German  guns 
bombarded  our  positions.  The  infantry 
at  a  given  moment  leaped  from  the 
trenches,  and,  supported  by  our  machine 
guns,  dashed  at  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
drove  them  far  from  their  entrenchments. 
Then  the  Germans,  when  their  efforts 
remained  ineffectual,  had  recourse  to  the 
habitual  factor  in  their  victories.  Several 
heavy  batteries  came  into  action.  The 
result  was  inevitable.  Our  losses  grew 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  to  fall  back. 
We  had  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  our  guns,  intend- 
ing to  regain  them  by  a  violent  counter- 
attack. We  had  no  occasion  to  deliver 
it.  The  enemy  was  distrustful  (he  had 
had  some  mortifying  lessons  ! )  and  did  not 
venture    to    occupy    our    trenches.     Our 
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sentinels  remained  there  at  nightfall,  and, 
towards  midnight,  our  posts  beheld  a  little 
group  of  men  and  horses  slipping  along  in 
the  shadows.  A  voice  they  knew  reassured 
them.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  all  the  aban- 
doned guns  were  brought  back,  and  were 
used  effectively  next  day  against  the  enemy. 

The  forts  held  out  beyond  the  limits 
fixed  by  military  honour.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  heavy  28  cm.  (11-2 
in.)  mortars  were  very  accurate  at  eight 
thousand  metres  (approximately  5  miles). 
Their  projectile,  weighing  about  400  kilos 
(880  lbs.)  with  an  explosive  charge  border- 
ing on  95  kilos  (210  lbs.)  rises,  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  trajectory,  3,000  metres, 
and  falls  at  an  angle  of  nearly  90°.  Its 
effects  are  frightfully  deadly  and  destruc- 
tive within  a  radius  of  25  metres  (a  little 
over  27  yards).  Our  works  received  in  all 
a  thousand  of  these  terrible  shells.  Their 
explosion  produced  an  asphyxiating  gas, 
putting  the  lives  of  our  defenders  in  danger. 

One  evening  the  doctor  told  the  Com- 
mandant of  a  fort  that  the  atmosphere 
was  henceforward  irrespirable,   and  that 
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further  resistance  would  condemn  the 
men  to  perish.  Officers  and  soldiers  re- 
pelled his  suggestion  with  indignation. 

Let  us  note  that,  in  many  places,  urgent 
repairs  necessitating  prolonged  work  were 
effected  with  some  success  under  the 
heaviest  bombardment. 

On  the  other  hand,  observation  posts 
were  soon  exterminated  or  forced  to  fall 
back.  As  a  consequence,  our  shooting 
lacked  precision  by  reason  of  our  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  information 
about  the  enemy's  gun  emplacements. 

Everywhere  brave  fellows  offered  to  go 
out  into  the  country  to  find  out  the 
German  batteries  or  obtain  any  informa- 
tion desired.  At  Tavorlee,  amongst  other 
instances,  it  was  an  old  deserter  who 
presented  himself,  and  who  attracted 
notice  by  his  coolness  and  audacity. 
When  he  returned  from  his  expedition  his 
clothes  showed  signs  of  a  violent  struggle, 
and  a  shattered  shoulder  made  his  features 
contract  with  intense  pain.  Soon  after- 
wards, our  artillery,  thanks  to  him,  put  out 
of  action  a  heavy  battery  of  the  enemy. 
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Scores  of  intrepid  fellows,  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  dangers,  assured  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  and  kept  up  the  con- 
nection between  the  Commander  and  the 
forts. 

The  investment  became,  however,  more 
marked ;  there  was  no  help  from  the 
outside  to  be  looked  for,  and  it  was  now 
imperative  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  retreat. 
It  was  effected  in  brigade  echelon,  with 
comprehensible  haste,  but  without  dis- 
order. Although  the  enemy  did  every- 
thing possible  to  press  the  movement  our 
losses  in  men  and  materiel  were  much 
lower  than  might  have  been  expected. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  4th 
Division,  re-entering  Antwerp  from  France, 
still  had  an  effective  of  nearly  20,000  men, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  the  troops, 
soldiers  and  horses,  was  excellent. 

The  road  to  France  was  still  accessible, 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  number  of 
columns  in  order  to  traverse  the  French 
lines.  As  a  climax,  at  Beoul,  the  enemy's 
projectiles  burst  full  in  the    midst  of  our 
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transport  wagons.  Colossal  coolness  on 
the  part  of  officers  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  alone  prevented  the  panic  from 
ending  in  a  disaster. 

Our  rear-guards,  supported  by  our  ad- 
mirable machine-gun  companies,  held  off 
the  enemy,  who  did  not  show  himself  very 
enterprising ;  and,  when  the  troops  arrived 
in  France,  one  might  have  thought  they 
were  manoeuvring  on  the  parade  ground. 

At  Antwerp,  during  the  siege  and  at  the 
moment  of  retreat,  the  Congo  Volunteer 
Corps  distinguished  itself  by  a  stubborn 
struggle  in  which  the  majority  were 
killed,  the  rest  falling  wounded  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Note. — Bourg,  the  captain  commanding 
the  infantry,  and  his  lieutenants,  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  end  of  the  siege 
to  a  degree  that  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  enemy.  Wounded  later.  Commandant 
Bourg  returned  to  the  front.  The  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold  was  awarded  him — 
a  mark  of  Royal  favour  which  is  a  splendid 
recognition  of  his  initiative  and  quality 
as  a  leader  of  men. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   ORGANS   OF   ORGANISATION 

The  declaration  of  war  had  surprised  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  reorganisation.  It 
would  be  doing  the  Germans  too  much 
honour  to  suppose  that  they  were  aware 
of  it.  The  fantastic  sums  absorbed  in 
their  vast  net-work  of  espionage  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  profitably  ex- 
pended. Their  General  Staff  did  not  fore- 
see the  resistance  we  would  offer  nor  the 
activity  we  would  exert  in  fending  off 
the  bludgeon-stroke  on  the  destructive 
effect  of  which  they  relied  so  much. 
The  mistake  of  the  Imperial  Government 
is  only  explicable  by  its  blindness  to  the 
energy  of  a  little  people  whose  spirit  is 
more  roused,  than  terrified,  by  threats. 
We  are  not  like  the  timid  prey  which  the 
serpent  fascinates  and  freezes  into  helpless 
terror  by  its  baleful  gaze. 
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The  military  authorities  and  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  disconcerted.  It  was 
extremely  interesting  to  follow  the  work 
of  the  War  Department  once  the  fatal 
hour  had  struck.  Clear  and  precise  orders 
were  issued,  and  the  personnel,  calm, 
though  imbued  with  the  war  spirit,  de- 
voted itself  to  a  rapid  examination  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  and  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  to  those  concerned  in 
executing  them.  In  time  of  peace  one 
jests  at  the  obscure  labours  of  ministerial 
bureaux.  When  circumstances  become 
critical  one  is  astonished  at  the  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity  of  those  on  whom  the 
responsibility  devolves  of  interpreting  into 
definitive  instructions  the  governing  idea 
of  directions  traced  out  by  the  General 
Staff  and  the  Minister  aided  by  his  imme- 
diate entourage, 

Contingences  with  which  it  was  ur- 
gent to  deal  occurred  repeatedly  without 
any  symptom  of  dangerous  agitation  dis- 
quieting the  authorities  regarding  special 
directions  calling  for  prompt  action. 

The  place  of  our  officers  of  reserve,  of 
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officers  on  the  active  list,  and  of  our 
non-commissioned  officers,  was  with  the 
Army.  All  urgently  demanded  to  be  sent 
to  their  respective  corps.  Most  of  them 
were.  It  was  otherwise  with  some  six 
or  seven  officers.  Their  self-denial  is  the 
more  meritorious  that  at  first  sight  one 
is  not  inclined  to  believe  it.  They  blushed 
to  leave  their  swords  in  their  scabbards, 
and  were  pained  to  feel  the  injustice  in 
the  looks  of  their  astonished  brother 
officers,  mistakenly  displeased  to  see  them 
continue  their  daily  avocations,  which 
were  so  necessary. 

All  of  them  have  since  been  able  to 
rejoin  their  corps,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  behave  well  in  them. 

The  'personnel,  reduced  as  it  was  to  the 
utmost,  was  thenceforward,  after  the  30th 
of  July  1914,  constrained  to  a  labour 
unbroken  by  night.  Miraculous  !  Clerk- 
dom  abandoned  most  of  the  tyrannical 
rights  which  it  arrogates  to  itself  in  all 
Governments.  Good  sense,  and,  above 
all,  common  sense,  regained  the  completest 
supremacy. 
14 
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Clothing  and  the  various  stores  were 
the  first  care.  Minutely  studied  by  our 
Department  of  Supplies,  they  required,  in 
order  to  be  assured  in  view  of  a  campaign 
of  several  months,  but  extraordinarily 
rapid  in  its  opening  events,  a  long  period 
of  time  in  which  the  phases  were  to  follow 
in  a  succession  determined  by  economic 
considerations  impossible  to  ignore.  That 
period  had  hardly  begun  when  hostilities 
opened.  The  gigantic  proportions  of  an 
almost  world-wide  war  made  the  utilisation 
of  European  and  over-seas  markets  pre- 
carious. The  victualling  problem  is  al- 
ways complex  and  arduous.  The  siege 
of  Liege,  the  forced  retreat  of  the  army  on 
Antwerp,  the  evacuation  of  Brussels,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  occupation  of  several 
provinces,  enhanced  the  difficulties.  Our 
supply  officers  worked  wonders ;  their 
zeal  and  intelligent  activity  met  the  needs 
which  were  most  pressing,  and  faced 
the  worst  in  the  events  which  were  un- 
rolling with  disconcerting  rapidity. 

I  wish  I  were  allowed,  as  regards  these 
officers  and  all  my  other  brother-officers, 
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to  mention  the  names  of  all  those  to  whom 
the  Fatherland  is  grateful.  I  must  content 
myself  by  citing  only  the  name  of  In- 
tendant  Thys,  Director-General  of  Stores 
at  the  Ministry  of  War.  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  know  that  this  officer  sees 
quickly,  sees  broadly,  and  sees  far.  In  him 
a  rigid  conscience  is  guided  by  a  will  of 
iron  and  a  penetrating  mind.  Admirably 
served  both  in  the  Department  and  out- 
side by  a  select  personnel,  he  was  equal 
to  the  situation.  Within  the  measure  of 
possibility  he  saved  the  troops  from 
privations  and  miscalculations,  for  which, 
in  any  case,  the  responsibility  could  not 
have  been  justly  cast  upon  the  military 
authority.  The  Germans  had  been  or- 
ganising their  criminal  aggression  for 
many  years  :  they  lacked  everything.  In 
our  position,  their  necessity  would  have 
reached  the  utmost  limits. 

The  services  concerned  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  utilisation  of  the  personnel, 
officers  and  troops,  knew  no  rest.  Ex- 
military  men  of  all  ranks  and  grades 
urgently  solicited  reinstatement.    Civilians 
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everywhere  overflowed  the  administrative 
offices  to  make  their  proposals.  Person- 
ally the  great  majority  of  them  wanted  to 
rush  straight  on  the  enemy.  Those  kept 
at  home  by  imperative  ties,  those  who  were 
debarred  by  ill-health  from  useful  service, 
racked  their  brains  to  find  some  way  of 
showing  their  patriotism. 

The  first  creation  was  that  of  the  corps 
of  volunteers  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  events,  unforeseen 
things  daily  occasioned  mischances  and 
fluctuations  injurious  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young  men,  but  these  in  no  way 
diminished  their  impetuous  dash  or  de- 
tracted from  their  military  worth. 

Before  quitting  Antwerp  the  Govern- 
ment instituted  centres  of  instruction  for 
volunteers  as  yet  insufficiently  prepared, 
and  also  for  recruits  of  1914  called  to  arms 
at  nearly  the  normal  date  fixed  by  law. 
If  it  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  we 
only  possessed  two  provinces,  the  zeal  of 
this  contingent  will  be  deemed  praise- 
worthy when  it  is  stated  that  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  convocation  18,000  men 
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out  of  the  33,000  designated  had  come  up. 
Besides,  many  of  them  had  volunteered 
previously. 

The  centres  of  instruction  are  at  present 
in  the  environs  of  Cherbourg  under  the 
command  of  officers  who,  as  the  result  of 
wounds  or  fatigue,  are  away  for  the  time 
being  from  the  trenches.  The  young 
soldiers  there  have  ten  hours  drill  daily. 
They  form  a  new  army  which  in  the  month 
of  February  will,  very  likely,  be  fit  to  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  that  of  the  Yser ;  and 
it  will  be  superior  to  it  in  numbers. 

There  are  still,  happily,  laurels  to  be 
gathered  1  Noble  generation,  in  which  are 
our  younger  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our 
nephews ;  you  are  going  to  fight  under  the 
shadow  of  flags  riddled  with  bullets  and 
graced  by  the  cross  of  the  brave !  Our 
regiments  have  now,  each  of  them,  got  a 
history.  Will  you  add  stirring  pages  to 
it  ?  Your  elders  have,  above  all,  shown 
how  a  Belgian  soldier  dies.  God  protect 
you!  In  line  with  allies  accustomed  to 
glory,  you,  with  them,  will  show  us  how 
victory  is  won  ! 
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Not  all  those  who  enlisted  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  were  assigned  to  the  volun- 
teers.    A  great  number  of  them  were  sent  ; 
to  serve  as  automobilists,  motor-cyclists, 
or  cyclists  with  the  staffs  of  the  troops  in 
the  field   and  in    the    fortresses,    in   the  - 
stores  and  victualling  services,  or  in  the  • 
medical  department, — in  all  of  which  posi-  j 
tions  they  gained  general  esteem,  and  even  J 
admiration,  for   their  boldness,  devotion  | 
equal  to  any  trial,  and  their  never-failing  | 
courage.  I 

Some  accepted  the  humble  task  of  driv- 
ing the  heavily  laden  wagons  of  the  trains  | 
and  convoys  at  the  rear.     They  performed  ^ 
this  duty  as  man  to  conscience.     It  was  no  ) 
rare  sight  to  see  white  and  delicate  hands  ; 
doing    heavy    work,    cleaning,    repairing,  ' 
carrying  heavy  burdens.     These  employ-  \ 
ments  are  not  free  from  danger.     Many  ] 
motorists  have  been  fired  on  by  the  enemy, 
and  have  traversed  dangerous  paths  under  3 
a  rain  of  projectiles.     After  our  return  to  j 
our  country  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  pro- 
fessional chair,  in  the  cabinets  of  directors 
of  our  coal-mines,  of  our  great  industries,  '^ 
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and    in   the    work-rooms    of   our    manu- 
factories,   to    congratulate    the    vahant 
chauffeurs  of  our  transport  equipage  ! 

It  was  not  only  the  intellectuals  and 
people  of  fortune  who  deserved  well  of  the 
Fatherland  in  the  conditions  I  have  just 
touched  upon.  Extraordinary  was  the 
number  of  obscure  citizens  who  came 
simply  begging  that  their  particular 
aptitudes  might  be  turned  to  account. 
They  were  highly  appreciated  by  their 
chiefs. 

Many  of  them  have  noble  scars,  and  all 
of  them  are  proud  of  the  role  they  played. 
Others,  alas  !  will  never  see  their  families 
again.  Death  struck  them  while  they 
were  doing  their  duty  as  citizens,  and  their 
memory  will  rightly  be  associated  with 
that  of  our  heroes  of  the  battle-fields  and 
trenches — of  the  Sapins,  the  Tresignies, 
the  Gardennes,  and  others. 

I  refer  my  readers  to  our Jorders  of 
the  day  and  royal  decrees.  The  list  of 
names  henceforward  illustrious  amongst 
us  Belgians  is  a  long  one,  brilliant  in  the 
multiplication  of  great  exploits.     And  yet 
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how  many  brave  men  are  forgotten,  either 
because  their  reticence  threw  a  veil  over 
their  prowess  or  because  the  circum- 
stances of  their  death  were  unknown  ! 

Caesar  compensated  them  for  all  time 
for  an  involuntary  neglect :  "  Gallorum 
omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae  !  " 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  a  word  of 
the  brilliant  services  of  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of  machine  guns,  otherwise  known 
as  auto-mitrailleuses. 

At  the  outset  the  organisation  of  a 
corps  of  machine  guns  was  confided  to 
.Capitaine  Commandant  Cunnart.  The 
Minerva  firm,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
other  houses,  had  furnished  transport 
wagons  for  the  Army,  undertook  the 
making  of  the  chassis,  which  was  armoured 
without  being  made  too  heavy.  These 
machine  guns  came  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Our  regimental  machine-guns  were  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  it  was  becoming 
difficult  to  get  horses  for  them.  We  had 
too  few  machine  guns,  and  every  day  we 
had  to  cover  the  raids  of  our  cyclists  and 
pioneer  pontooners,  who  pressed  on  the 
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enemy's  rear  so  audaciously  that  their 
deeds  appear  httle  short  of  legendary. 

These  machine  guns,  served  by  cool, 
bold  men  with  nerves  of  steel, — like  all 
the  personnel  of  the  machine  guns, — ^ren- 
dered inestimable  service.  Volunteers, 
gendarmes,  officers  of  the  different  arms, 
composed  their  equipages. 

These  stout-hearted  men  went  every- 
where, and  the  list  of  heroes  grows 
momently  longer. 

The  corps  of  auto-cannons,  or  machine 
cannons,  has  just  been  formed.  The  com- 
mand has  been  assigned  to  the  brave  and 
energetic  Major  Collon.  This  brilliant 
officer  will  doubtless  add  some  fine  pages 
to  our  military  annals. 

These  various  organisms  have  nothing 
in  them  per  se  which  would  be  instructive 
to  my  readers.  The  point  of  interest 
is  that  our  budget  resources  did  not  per- 
mit of  such  costly  means  of  action.  We 
were  thus  compelled  to  form  them  all  at 
once  and  to  assign  to  them  forthwith  an 
inexperienced  personnel  whom  we  set  to 
execute  all  and  every  dangerous  and  diffi- 
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cult  task  without  having  taught  them 
how  they  were  to  do  it.  The  results  sur- 
passed our  expectations,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  trust 
so  resolutely  assumed  by  our  Army. 

There  were  heroes  and  victims  such  as 
Cruisier,  Thouart,  Litsch,  Hentrart,  de 
Villermont,  de  Herd,  Renart,  Stronts,  de 
Ligne,  de  Gualard,  Ott,  de  Tserclaes, 
Misson,  Leelerey,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  those  who  either  fell  gloriously  or  played 
a  brilliant  part  in  many  Homeric  en- 
counters. A  hundred  others  have  been 
mentioned  in  orders  of  the  day. 

Hardly  a  score  reached  France.  They 
saved  the  flag,  the  ragged  cloth  of  which 
was  hidden  in  a  secure  place. 

I  would  that  I  could  pay  each  one  the 
tribute  of  admiration  which  is  his  due.  I 
would  that  time,  place,  and  means  were 
given  me  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  agreeable 
a  duty. 

Among  the  instances  of  self-devotion 
wliich  have  been  brought  to  notice,  Bel- 
gians will  certainly  take  note  of  that  of 
Baron  Empain,  one  of  our  rich  bourgeoisy 
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whose  fortune  was  built  up  by  great 
enterprises.  Money,  personal  service,  in- 
telligence— he  laid  all  at  the  disposal  of 
his  country.  He  had  just  created  and 
organised,  at  his  own  expense  and  with 
real  talent,  a  system  of  rapid  and  safe 
communication  between  the  forts,  and 
also  between  the  enceinte  and  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  when  the  place  fell. 

One  more  brave  fellow  !  This  time  it 
is  a  boy  scout,  thirteen  years  old, 
named  Nestor  Cirill.  Born  at  Ixelles,  he 
lived  in  Brussels.  Getting  hold  of  a  rifle, 
nobody  knows  how,  he  fought  at  Haecht, 
and  was  severely  wounded.  Now,  having 
recovered,  he  has  gone  back  to  kill  more 
Germans.  Another  of  the  same  age, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  made  a 
speciality  of  rounding  up  Uhlans  in  the 
woods  and  bringing  back  as  prisoners 
those  whom  he  had  not  brought  down. 
He  has  been  decor e. 

Such  as  these  will  be  the  men  of  to- 
morrow. May  we  no  longer  have  to  call 
upon  their  heroism  ! 
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CHAPTER    IX 

RETIRING  ON  THE   OFFENSIVE 

The  greatest  uncertainty  pervaded  our 
General  Staff  when  the  passage  of  the 
Meuse  by  a  German  army,  thought  to 
amount  to  400,000  men,  left  us  no  other 
alternative  than  a  slow  retreat  to  the 
west. 

Why  did  not  the  enemy  pounce  with 
his  main  army  on  the  maritime  base 
Ostend-Nieuport,  covering  his  right  flank 
by  a  corps  d'' observation  towards  Antwerp  ? 

Under  any  circumstances,  to  dream  of 
engaging  all  our  feeble  effectives  in  the 
struggle  of  a  pygmy  against  a  giant  would 
have  been  unpardonable  folly. 

Our  role  seemed  quite  plain  :  to  delay 
the  enemy's  march  by  harassing  him,  and 
to  wear  him  out  by  continuous  and  vigor- 
ously  led   rear-guard   engagements.    We 
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owed  it  to  the  country  not  to  expose  our 
divisions  to  a  certain  and  absolutely  useless 
destruction. 

According  to  this  plan  the  defence  of 
Antwerp  would  be  merely  a  sanguinary 
episode — big  with  consequence,  but  still 
only  an  episode — of  the  war.  The  defini- 
tive victory  of  our  Allies  depended  partly 
on  the  lapse  of  time  during  which  we 
would  retain  the  enemy  in  our  territory. 
The  objective  thus  defined  has  been  fully 
attained,  and  that  is  our  first  title  to  the 
warm  regard  accorded  us  by  friendly 
nations. 

Contrary  to  what  had  been  anticipated 
with  apparent  reason  General  von  Kluck 
directed  his  march  obliquely  to  the  south. 
Several  corps  attacked  our  front,  en- 
deavouring to  turn  our  left  in  order  to 
force  it  away  from  Antwerp.  Hence  a 
series  of  combats  in  which  our  brigades 
confronted  the  enemy,  hung  on  him,  and 
inflicted  heavy  losses,  though  not  without 
loss  to  themselves.  Often  they  took  the 
offensive,  falling  back  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  clear.     The  tenacity  of  the  small  units 
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allowed  of  their  retreating  methodically 
en  echelon. 

This  strategy  led  to  the  defence  of 
Biest,  Tirlemont,  Aerschot,  etc.,  and 
serious  encounters  such  as  those  of  Hof- 
straete  and  Bout  Brule,  where  Corporal 
Trisegnies,  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Line,  distinguished  himself  by  lowering 
under  fire  a  drawbridge  to  enable  our 
troops  to  drive  back  the  enemy  whose  fire 
was  devastating  our  ranks. 

The  important  action  at  Haelen  may 
well  be  called  a  battle. 

Our  division  of  cavalry,  which  had  gone 
already  through  a  trying  time,  together 
with  the  cyclist  carabiniers,  were  en- 
countered by  two  German  divisions  of 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
some  strong  parties  of  Chasseurs. 

The  Belgian  4th  regiment  of  the  Line 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  The  enemy's  ma- 
chine guns  scattered  death  amongst  them, 
and  whole  companies  were  mown  down; 
but  the  enemy  did  not  gain  an  inch  of 
ground.  In  the  night  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  2nd  regiment  of  the  Line  came  up. 
15 
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Arriving    in    the    morning    at    Herck-la-  i 
Ville,  east  of  Haelen,  it  entrenched  itself 
there.     At    eleven    o'clock   the    Germans 

began  attacking,  but  fell  back  leaving  the  , 

ground    strewn    with    their   dead.      The  ; 
offensive,  renewed  the  following  day,  failed 

lamentably.     Our  troops  held  their  own  j 
there  for  almost  four  days,  only  giving  way 

before  the  extraordinarily  powerful  artil-  \ 

lery  of  the  enemy.      Later  on  the  2nd  ' 

regiment  of  the  mixed  brigade  engaged  at  i 

Herck-la-Ville  was  literally  mown  down  j 

at  Houthem  St.  Marguerite  in  a  hellish  ' 

slaughter.  ' 

The    3rd    mixed    brigade    formed    the 

rear-guard,  and  held  off  the  enemy,  who  i 

had   become  circumspect,   their  artillery  i 

alone    emphasising  the  pursuit.     Forced  | 

several  times  to  halt,  the  brigade  inflicted  ^ 

on  the  enemy  losses  much  greater  than  I 
our  own,  which  were,  unfortunately,  con- 
siderable. 

If  the  death-roll  of  our  officers,  cadres 

and  troops  be  examined,  one  can  easily  i 

trace  the  glorious  stages  of  that  retreat  | 

to  a  flank,  henceforward  so  memorable  to  ! 
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us.  We  thus  gained  Contich  and  the 
advanced  hues  of  the  fortified  positions 
of  Antwerp,  impatient  to  measure  our- 
selves again  against  an  adversary  who  had 
repulsed  but  not  vanquished  us. 

I  have  passed  by  in  silence  many  deadly 
encounters,  amongst  others  that  of  Weerde, 
where  Major  Olaerts  distinguished  himself 
at  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Jenner. 

Nevertheless,  the  field  army,  withdrawn 
behind  the  line  of  forts  of  the  entrenched 
camp,  was  not  resigning  itself  to  inactivity, 
and  the  General  Staff  knew  too  well  what 
circumstances  demanded  the  inactivity  of 
the  army.  We  had  to  establish  the 
closest  connection  between  our  movements 
and  the  operations  of  our  Allies  on  the 
Marne. 

On  the  6th  of  September  we  heard  of 
the  sudden  offensive  of  Generals  Joffre 
and  French  with  a  view  to  turning  the 
German  right.  Our  Chief  Command  pre- 
pared coincidently  to  make  a  violent 
I  thrust  at  the  German  corps  of  observation 
south  of  Antwerp.  The  Germans  were 
I 
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falling  back  in  the  region  of  the  Marne 
before  the  victorious  left  wing  of  the 
Allies.  It  was  formally  incumbent  on 
the  enemy  confronting  us  to  fly  to  the 
rescue  of  the  German  troops. 

The  corps  of  the  latter  in  Belgium  were 
distributed  along  the  arc  of  a  circle  from 
Jellich  to  Louvain,  the  line  bisecting 
which,  terminating  at  Eppeghem,  was  de- 
fended by  a  division  of  marine  infantry 
and  a  division  of  the  3rd  Reserve  Corps  at 
Brussels,  near  which  were  stationed  two 
and  a  half  divisions;  whilst  Louvain, 
Aerschot,  and  the  various  towns  of  the 
invaded  region  were  strongly  occupied. 
One  corps,  the  9th,  was  at  this  time 
moving  from  Alost  on  Melle,  near  Ghent. 

On  the  8th  we  learned  from  reports 
that  the  9th  Corps,  reinforced  by  one  of 
the  divisions  from  Brussels,  was  hurrying 
southward  to  lend  assistance  to  the  troops 
of  the  right  wing,  which  had  been  driven 
back.  This  reinforcement  would  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Franco-British  pur- 
suit, and  possibly  might  even  stop  it  al- 
together.   Our  duty  was  explicitly  traced. 
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It  was  necessary  to  intervene  vigorously, 
and  at  once,  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
change  front,  or  to  threaten  his  line  of 
retreat ;  thus,  through  his  fear  of  the 
consequences,  accentuating  the  retreating 
movement  of  his  army  operating  in  France. 

The  arrangements,  made  in  the  greatest 
secrecy  and  conceived  for  this  double 
purpose,  consisted  in  the  formation  of  five 
columns  to  take  at  the  first  signal  the 
offensive  towards  Beyghem,  Eppeghem, 
Wierde-Eppeghem,  Wygmael  to  the  north 
of  Lou  vain,  and  Aerschot  on  the  Bemer. 
The  German  front  would  thus  be  struck 
on  its  whole  length,  and  the  line  Brussels- 
Liege  strongly  threatened. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  manoeuvre 
was  executed  with  a  dash  and  unity  of 
purpose  which  at  once  placed  the  enemy 
in  a  precarious  position.  Aerschot  was 
carried,  and  its  garrison,  leaving  a  part 
prisoner  in  our  hands,  fled.  The  hostile 
forces  which  occupied  the  approaches  of 
Wygmael  were  pushed  hard,  and  gave  way. 
Our  troops  then  lined  the  Dyle  and  deve- 
loped a  vigorous  surrounding  movement. 
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The  German  divisions  on  the  march  to 
the  south  continued  for  some  hours  to 
make  progress  towards  France,  and  a 
brigade  from  Brussels  advanced  in  reserve 
behind  the  corps  of  observation.  The 
Belgian  Army,  on  the  10th,  did  not  delay 
in  so  useful  an  advance  ;  it  overthrew  all 
the  hostile  advanced  posts  and  pressed  the 
enemy  in  his  strong  entrenchments.  One 
effort  more,  and  he  must  be  driven  in. 

The  enemy  understood  the  value  of  the 
stake  at  issue  on  that  glorious  day  :  he 
ordered  the  reinforcements  destined  for 
the  main  army  to  turn  back  towards  the 
north.  They  had  already  reached  Ruyen 
and  Renaix.  Our  staff  saw  its  calcula- 
tions being  realised.  The  Allies  would  n6t 
have  to  parry  the  thrust  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  getting  ready  to  deliver  against 
their  right  wing  engaged  in  a  series  of  rear- 
guard actions  the  issue  of  which  continued 
to  be  unfavourable  for  the  enemy.  More- 
over, the  enemy's  reinforcements,  sub- 
jected on  this  account  to  wearying  marches 
and  countermarches,  would  henceforward 
be  of  no  great  assistance  at  any  point. 
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The  Belgian  headquarters  knew  how 
much  they  could  rely  upon  the  troops,  and 
ordered  that  the  utmost  advantage  should 
be  drawn  from  the  situation  without  loss 
of  time. 

The  line  formed  by  Eppeghem-Weerde, 
the  railway,  and  the  canal  from  Malines 
to  Louvain  was  assailed  along  its  entire 
length ;  everywhere  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions were  compromised.  We  carried 
trenches  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and 
here  and  there  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  field-works.  The  general  battle,  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  simultaneous  com- 
bats, ended  in  a  victory  for  us. 

Our  intelligence  service  informs  us  that 
the  German  4th  Corps  had  retired  on 
Audenaerde,  and  that  a  division  arrived 
in  the  evening  near  Brussels. 

Our  Army  continued  its  task  on  the 
12th,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy 
by  mining  his  entrenchments.  By  de- 
priving him  of  the  initiative  it  forced  him 
to  employ  the  whole  of  his  effectives  and 
to  call  to  his  aid  all  the  available  forces  in 
the  country.     This  was  much  more  than 
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we  could  have  hoped  for,  and  the  moment 
was  at  hand  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  our  troops  a  rest  and  lead  them 
back  towards  Antwerp. 

Our  left  wing  sustained  in  the  course  of 
the  day  a  sharp  counter-attack  delivered 
by  a  division  of  the  German  reserve  sup- 
ported by  the  garrison  of  Louvain.  Owing 
to  the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers, 
which  we  had  anticipated,  we  gave  ground 
slowly,  but  our  line  was  nowhere  broken. 

All  through  the  day  of  the  12th  the 
enemy's  9th  Corps  vacillated  ;  no  doubt  it 
received  orders  and  counter-orders,  for  it 
wearied  itself  in  prolonged  marches  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Finally,  it  set  out 
definitely  towards  the  south,  and  took  up 
its  quarters  at  Ruyen,  where  it  had  been 
forty-eight  hours  before.  It  had,  there- 
fore, lost  precious  time  which  could  not 
be  regained. 

On  the  following  day  the  forces  at 
Louvain,  St.  Trond,  Audenne,  Huy,  etc., 
converged  towards  our  centre  and  left. 
We  retired  slowly.  From  the  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  struggle  presented  no 
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further  interest.  With  a  few  exceptions 
we  were  not  hotly  followed. 

When  the  enemy's  9th  Corps  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Valenciennes  that  town 
had  already  been  evacuated  by  its 
German  garrison  and  it  played  no 
effective  role.  The  9th  Corps  fell  back 
on  Mons. 

Meanwhile,  however,  our  Army  had  suc- 
cessfully conducted  some  expeditions  of 
secondary  importance  by  putting  out  of 
use  for  a  considerable  time,  two  railways, 
of  Limbourg  and  Brabant,  which  the 
enemy  was  employing  for  the  transport 
of  stores  and  reinforcements. 

Our  division  of  cavalry  had  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  course  of  these  opera- 
tions, as  throughout  the  campaign,  by  its 
dash,  endurance,  celerity,  tenacity,  and 
boldness.  It  is  commanded  by  Lieut. - 
General  de  Witte,  an  intrepid  and  ardent 
leader,  highly  instructed,  a  thorough 
cavalry  officer — a  man  of  prompt  judgment, 
whose  well-considered  resolves  cannot  be 
diverted  from  their  objective.  His  edu- 
cational method   and   his  conduct  in  the 
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field  are  summed  up  in  the  proud  device, 
"  Boldness  everywhere  and  always." 

At  dawn  on  the  10th  of  September  our 
division  of  cavalry  arrived  at  the  plateau 
of  Pellenberg,  six  kilometres  (3|  miles) 
from  Louvain.  It  had  orders  to  act  in 
concert  with  our  2nd  army  division.  Our 
artillery  opened  fire  with  an  accuracy 
which  forced  the  enemy  to  deploy  in  great 
haste  and  to  oppose  to  us  a  large  force  of 
infantry  supported  by  cyclists  and  the 
machine  guns  of  which  he  is  so  lavish  in 
all  encounters.  Although  fighting  on  foot 
is  somewhat  repugnant  to  the  mounted 
men  of  every  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cossacks,  our  dismounted  squadrons 
fought  with  resolution.  Even  entire  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  at  the  Yser  replaced 
infantry  which  had  been  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  and  did  excellent  work. 

Our  squadrons  dismounted,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  carabinier  cyclists,  began  a 
vigorous  action  on  ground  favourable  for 
men  on  foot  but  impracticable  for  mounted 
troops.  Towards  noon  officers'  recon- 
naissances informed  us  of  the  impending 
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arrival  of  German  reinforcements  in  the 
lines  to  the  east  of  the  town.  There  was 
every  reason  to  fear  a  turning  movement 
towards  our  left.  The  brigades  which 
came  from  Tirlemont  and  were  detrained  at 
Bautersem  joined  up  with  those  which 
had  set  out  from  Corbeek-Loo  towards  a 
chateau  on  the  plateau  of  Pellenberg.  A 
regiment  of  Lancers  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  Guides  were 
ordered  to  parry  the  danger  of  a  turning 
movement  by  occupying  the  southern 
fringes  of  a  thick  wood  crowning  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  height.  The  infantry,  as 
always,  debouched  in  serried  masses  from 
various  neighbouring  copses.  Our  horse- 
men, turned  into  infantry,  aimed  coolly 
and  delivered  a  murderous  fire.  The 
desperate  struggle  continued  far  into  the 
afternoon  with  the  efficient  support  of  our 
Horse  Artillery,  which  unceasingly  bom- 
barded the  mamelons  east  of  Louvain. 

The  enemy's  dash  was  broken,  his 
columns  no  longer  advanced  ;  he  was  deci- 
mated by  our  combined  fires. 

A  general  offensive  would  have  thrown 
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him  back  in  disorder.  Unfortunately,  the 
way  in  which  our  cavalry  was  armed  did 
not  permit  this ;  the  bayonet  alone 
exerts  decisive  effect  in  such  a  case. 

Our  men,  therefore,  could  only  keep 
their  positions.  They  were  not  dislodged, 
notwithstanding  the  avalanche  of  pro- 
jectiles hurled  at  them  for  several  hours 
without  a  pause. 

They  lost  not  an  inch  of  ground,  but, 
in  view  of  our  enforced  immobility,  the 
enemy  recovered  himself  and  advanced 
slowly. 

Our  carabinier  cyclists,  cyclist  pon- 
tooners,  and  auto-machine  guns  seconded 
the  defence  admirably.  Prisoners  re- 
peatedly told  us  that  the  cyclists  inspired 
great  fear,  and  that  the  auto-machine 
guns  scattered  death  before  them. 

The  combat  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
violence  without  any  more  decisive  result. 
Fearing  that  the  threatened  enveloping 
movement  would  be  completed  by  con- 
stantly arriving  reinforcements,  General  de 
Witte  ordered  a  retreat.  The  Germans, 
deceived  by  the  fire  of  our  machine  guns 
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and  cyclists,  attacked  in  force  three  hours 
afterwards.  Their  trouble  was  thrown 
away,  because,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, they  found  the  position  had  been 
evacuated. 

However,  it  was  not  for  our  valiant  in- 
dependent division  to  think  of  repose.  On 
the  following  day  it  moved  afresh  with  its 
cyclists  and  artillery  to  escort  and  protect 
the  cyclist  pioneer  pontooners  ordered  to 
demolish  a  section  of  the  railway  line 
Tirlemont-Louvain,  which  was  valuable  to 
the  enemy.  The  operation  succeeded  be- 
yond our  expectations. 

On  the  13th,  the  division  covered  the 
left  of  one  of  our  brigades  developing  an 
attack  on  Louvain. 

The  infantry  was  not  molested,  so  well 
did  the  cavalry  watch  over  its  safety  and  so 
effectually  did  it  rout  the  hostile  troops 
which  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  drive 
it  in. 

As  the  sortie  had  effected  its  purpose  a 
general  retreat  was  at  last  ordered.  The 
cavalry  did  not  quit  its  post  till  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time 
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the  rear-guard  was  out  of  range.  These 
squadrons  had  been  much  tried,  but  were 
still  full  of  spirit  and  impatient  for  further 
service. 

To  narrate  in  detail  the  fighting  which 
went  on  along  the  whole  front  would 
require  many  volumes.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  it  was  costly  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  our  losses  were  below  what  might 
have  been  anticipated,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  battle  at  Haecht 
did  not  slacken  for  nearly  five  days. 
Haecht  is  a  large  borough  which  formed 
the  north-east  salient  of  the  German 
position. 

Tempst,  Eppeghem,  Elewyt,  were  the 
theatre  of  sanguinary  struggles.  At  Ep- 
peghem Lieutenant-of-Reserves  Clooten, 
son  of  a  distinguished  cavalry  general, 
met  a  hero's  death. 

The  Germans  had  been  driven  out  of 
formidable  trenches  surrounding  a  large, 
solidly  built  farm  north-east  of  Eppeghem. 
A  battalion  of  the  2nd  Chasseurs  a  pied 
had  occupied  them  from  the  back,  not 
having  had  time  to  transform  them,     A 
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machine-gun  company,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Clooten,  which  was  estabhshed 
in  front  of  the  buildings,  swept  the  Ep- 
peghem  road  with  its  fire. 

The  enemy  bent  his  energies  to  recap- 
turing these  positions,  which  were  unfor- 
tunately exposed  to  his  enfilading  fire. 
Valour  was  obliged  here,  as  in  most  cases, 
to  give  way  to  numbers,  yet  the  struggle 
was  prolonged  to  the  utmost.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  battalion  at  last  decided  to 
retire.  Lieutenant  Clooten  had  inflicted 
immense  losses  on  the  enemy,  whose  dead 
were  strewn  over  the  front.  The  sur- 
vivors of  our  gallant  Chasseurs  owed 
their  lives  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
machine  gunners.  Alas  !  Heroism  leads 
to  glory,  but  not  inevitably  to  triumph. 
The  personnel  of  the  company  dwindled 
away  under  bullets  and  shrapnel,  and  the 
dog-teams  were  either  killed  or  dispersed. 
One  after  another  the  machine  guns  were 
silenced. 

Soon  Clooten  is  almost  alone,  having, 
however,  at  his  side  his  faithful  orderly, 
Cornil,  a  poor  fisherman  of  Panne.    W^ith 
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rage  in  his  heart,  he  seizes  a  rifle  and 
utters  the  patriotic  cry,  "  Vive  le  roi  ! 
Vive  la  Belgique !  "  He  has  just  shot 
down  a  German  officer  when  he  falls, 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  forehead.  The 
brave  Cornil  carries  him  off,  but  he,  too, 
is  shot,  falling,  severely  wounded,  on  the 
body  of  his  beloved  officer. 

Cornil  was  saved  on  a  counter-attack 
being  made  by  our  side,  and,  when  the 
body  of  Clooten  was  found,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  dangerously 
wounded  from  the  outset  of  the  action  ! 

General  Clooten,  military  governor  of 
the  Belgian  districts  not  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  received  the  sad  news  stoically, 
not  suffering  his  paternal  love  to  affect 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Is  not  all  this  Roman — even  Spartan  ? 
Yet  certain  writers  have  depicted  us  as 
a  mercantile  people,  keen  on  profit  and 
lucrative  work,  fond  of  comfort  and  good 
cheer.  They  did  not  know  then  that  we 
loved  our  country  above  all ! 
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CHAPTER    X 

LITTLE   REMICHE 

Chance  led  me  to  throw  a  glance  over  the 
pocket-book  of  a  young  volunteer  so 
injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  as  unfit 
for  service  in  the  field.  Its  naive  notes, 
unpretentious  and  untechnical,  reflect  the 
ardent  soul  of  their  author.  They  throw 
a  particularly  interesting  light  on  the 
development  of  a  battle  as  it  appears  to 
a  soldier  not  yet  inured  to  a  soldier's 
business. 

This  volunteer,  a  commercial  employe 
in  Brussels,  named  Remiche,  was  not 
present  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
But  wait.  He  hastens  up,  impatient  to 
venture  his  life  for  his  country,  and,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  join  a  depot  at  once, 
he  tries  to  make  himself  useful.  Sent  to 
Namur,   thence  to  Liege,   he  meets  the 
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retreating  troops.  He  is  enlisted  pro- 
visionally at  Hongaerde,  the  record  being 
written  in  pencil  on  a  wrapper.  I  have 
seen  this  original  document,  which  is  a 
sacred  relic  in  the  eyes  of  this  brave  lad. 
"  I  shall  put  it  in  a  place  of  safety  when 
I  return  to  the  firing-line,"  said  he — for 
he  was  eager  to  go  back  as  soon  as  his 
injured  shoulder  would  allow  him. 

Behold  him  now  a  soldier  in  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  11th  regiment  of  the  Line, 
one  of  the  "  Divisions  of  Iron."  He  has 
been  made  a  stretcher-bearer,  but  is  de- 
termined to  get  back  to  the  firing-line. 

"  On  the  9th  of  September,"  he  writes, 
"  we  leave  Wavre  St.  Catherine  for  Keer- 
bergen."  So  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sortie  of  which  I  have  described  the 
principal  events. 

Beyond  the  village,  he  says,  the  com- 
pany was  stopped  by  a  stream  across 
which  the  engineers  were  placing  a  flying 
bridge.  A  shell  falls  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  troop  and  kills  five  men.  ''  It  is  the 
Germans  saluting  us  after  their  fashion," 
continues  our  young  narrator. 
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About  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  they 
were  able  to  get  across.  The  pontooners 
had  not  slackened  their  efforts,  and, 
besides,  the  beams  had  not  been  touched. 
The  company  dashed  forward.  "  There 
is  a  rain  of  shrapnel,  and  every  moment 
some  of  our  men  are  cut  down." 

Here  Remiche  relates  with  simplicity  an 
occurrence  which  he  witnessed.  "  Shrap- 
nel burst  quite  close  to  General  Bertrand, 
who  was  trying  to  read  a  map.  '  It  comes 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  give  me  light,' 
said  the  officer  gaily." 

The  author  of  the  little  memoir  expresses 
only  admiration  for  his  leaders.  He  has 
the  making  of  a  good  soldier  in  him. 
To  this  moment  he  has  no  idea  that  his 
notes  would  ever  be  read  anywhere  but 
in  his  own  family.  But  let  us  pursue 
them. 

All  at  once  there  is  a  panic  on  the  right. 
These  nervous  crises  occur  in  all  armies. 
The  trumpet  rings  out  in  the  night  the 
pas  de  charge  to  the  9th,  11th,  12th,  and 
14th  of  the  Line.  The  warlike  sounds 
electrify  the  men,  terrifying  the  Germans, 
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who  abandon  the  trenches  in  disorder, 
thinking  they  have  a  whole  division  on 
top  of  them.  The  trumpets  sound  the  air 
"  Si  tu  veux  faire  mon  bonheur,  Marguerite, 
donne-moi  ton  coeur  "  ;  they  charge  "  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  "  !  The  enemy,  driven 
out  of  Haecht,  continues  his  flight,  and  the 
Belgians  install  themselves  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  trenches  dug  by  the 
Germans  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

At  this  moment  the  division,  with  its 
artillery,  advances  in  a  large  plain.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  enemy  directs  a  terrible  fire 
on  our  troops,  shrapnel  and  shells  bursting 
with  great  din. 

Here  I  must  translate  word  for  word 
from  the  note-book  which  a  splendid 
indiscretion  placed  in  my  hands.  "It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  here  I  passed  the 
most  terrible  hours  of  my  life,  and  I  can 
say,  too,  that  we  saw  death  very  close. 
That  lasted  two  hours,  but  it  appeared 
ten  to  us.  Happily,  the  Germans  shoot 
very  badly  !  "  That  is  all  he  says  about 
it.  The  story  continues,  its  author  having 
quickly  forgotten  the  danger  he  was  in. 
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The  regiment  resumes  its  march  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  slight  lull,  its  losses  small, 
its  dash  undiminished.  "  Do  we  not  be- 
long to  the  '  Division  of  Iron '  ?  "  remarks 
our  chronicler. 

The  soldiers  crawl  to  avoid  a  gust  of 
fire,  then  rush  on  anew. 

When  entering  a  main  street  of  Wespe- 
laer  the  Belgians  met  a  prolonged  and 
very  deadly  fusilade.  They  indeed  offered 
a  good  mark.  Nevertheless,  they  de- 
bouched from  the  village.  Our  diarist, 
Remiche,  is  where  men  are  having  their 
wounds  dressed,  and  he  sees  nothing  but 
wounded  men  pouring  in,  panting  and 
groaning.  He  is  not  now  in  the  fighting- 
line,  but  he  is  very  conscious  of  the  deafen- 
ing din. 

In  the  evening  the  officers  order  the  fire 
to  cease,  without,  however,  budging  from 
the  positions  occupied.  The  Germans  are 
burning  their  powder  merely  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  demonstration.  They  are 
sticking  in  concreted  entrenchments.  Will 
it  ever  be  possible  to  turn  them  out  ? 

The  battle  begins  again  at  four  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  and  only  diminishes  in 
violence  towards  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Death  strikes  our  ranks  cruelly,  and  the 
wounded  fill  up  all  the  ambulances.  Alas  ! 
the  hour  comes  when  retreat  has  to  be 
thought  of.  Remiche,  by  this  expression 
of  sorrow,  does  not  know  that  the  retreat 
has  been  predetermined  with  a  view  to 
final  success. 

The  retreat  is  effected  "  in  perfect 
order."  He  is  particular  about  that. 
Then,  in  the  most  ^natural  way,  "The 
companies  passed  on  one  after  the  other. 
We  asked  if  it  were  a  retreat.  '  Not  at 
all,'   we  were  told  in  reply." 

However,  the  enemy,  though  he  followed 
cautiously,  still  marched  after  them.  The 
wounded  had  to  be  picked  up,  the  materiel 
carried  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hurry 
because  time  had  been  lost. 

Here  our  stretcher-bearer  relates  how 
he  became  a  nurse.  Close  to  the  road 
over  which  they  were  going  at  the  double, 
he  sees  a  woman  in  tears  who  gives  him  a 
terrified  call  as  she  comes  out  of  a  house 
struck  by  shell-fire. 
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There  thirteen  small  children,  who  have 
been  carried  into  the  cellars,  are  com- 
demned  to  a  horrible  death.  This  is  not 
the  moment  for  hesitation.  Aided  by  two 
or  three  comrades,  he  discovers  a  vehicle, 
saves  the  little  mites,  and  behold  him  on 
the  high  road  with  his  precious  charges  ! 

The  rescuers  only  rejoin  their  corps 
after  bestowing  the  thirteen  children  in 
a  place  of  safety,  having  found  them  some 
milk  on  the  way. 

I  guarantee  neither  the  entire  authen- 
ticity nor  the  chronology  of  the  state- 
ments. Nevertheless,  I  was  charmed  by 
the  frank  look  and  open  countenance  of 
the  dear  little  soldier,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  readers,  I  have  made  no  bones 
about  it,  but  have  simply  called  a  hero  a 
hero. 

"  The  battle  of  Haecht  lasted  five  days," 
says  little  Remiche  laconically.  "  Our 
company  lost  65  men  out  of  275  effectives." 
Then  he  passes  on  to  the  next  detail, 
without  troubling  any  further  about  the 
battle. 
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The  most  cruel  disillusion  of  the  Belgian 
nation  was  the  taking  of  Antwerp.  Public 
opinion,  in  agreement  with  our  military 
circles,  believed  that  place  to  be  impreg- 
nable, a  belief  which  was  shared  abroad. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entrenched  camp 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
Ever  since  Agadir  the  Government  had 
left  nothing  undone  to  make  its  defences 
complete.  The  maintenance  of  the  works 
and  the  provision  of  stores  demanded 
enormous  sums,  so  that,  as  regards  the 
completion  of  forts  and  redoubts  of  secon- 
dary importance,  there  were  some  delays 
which  later  Ministers  of  War  endeavoured 
to  catch  up.  The  work  that  was  done  in 
the  months  immediately  preceding  the 
war  was  colossal.     There  are  to  be  found 
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in  departmental  dossiers  highly  interesting 
reports  from  Generals  Heimburger,  Bu- 
earny,  Dufour,  Leman,  de  Ryckel,  Beynin, 
Cuvellier,  and  Bihin,  all  displaying  the 
knowledge,  competence,  and  praiseworthy 
frankness  of  these  distinguished  and  pa- 
triotic officers.  These  Generals  possess 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Belgian  people 
and  Army.  To  say  that  these  reports  have 
been  the  object  of  close  examination  fol- 
lowed by  broadly  conceived  measures 
would  be  superfluous.  The  Army  would 
certainly  desire  that  these  works  should  be 
published  later  on  so  as  to  assuage,  in  part, 
its  grief  at  not  having  been  able  to  save  a 
stronghold  in  the  loss  of  which  all  Europe 
was  interested.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Belgium 
knew,  and  conscientiously  performed,  her 
entire  duty.  The  issue  of  the  siege  de- 
pressed chiefs  and  soldiers  ;  it  affected  our 
Allies,  though  without  procuring  for  the 
enemy  a  satisfaction  as  great  as  might 
have  been  thought. 

I  deem  that  to  devote  in  this  place  a  few 
lines   of  respectful  praise  to  the  eminent 
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chiefs  whose  science  and  patriotic  zeal 
avail  us  so  much  is  to  pay  a  feeble 
tribute  of  national  gratitude. 

General  Jung  Cluth,  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  having  reached  the  age  limit  in 
1912,  has  been  recalled  recently  to  active 
service.  This  decision  has  made  the 
happiest  impression  in  the  ranks. 

The  military  capabilities  of  King  Albert 
have  been  long  apparent  in  high  Belgian 
and  foreign  spheres,  and  appeared  to  those 
who  could  approach  our  Sovereign,  to  be 
of  a  manifestly  superior  order.  The  bril- 
liant education,  at  once  political,  scientific, 
and  military,  is  the  work  of  enlightened 
surroundings  in  which  Prince  Albert, 
moved  by  the  desire  to  initiate  himself  in 
his  manifold  duties,  prepared  himself  for 
the  delicate  business  of  being  a  constitu- 
tional King  over  a  people  enamoured  of 
independence,  jealous  of  its  rights,  fond 
of  peaceful  toil,  and  inheritor  of  a  great 
renown,  but  proud  and  resolute  under  a 
tranquil  exterior. 

The  soul  of  those  surroundings  was 
General  Jung  Cluth,  successively  officer- 
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in-waiting  to  the  late  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  august  father  of  the  King,  governor 
and  then  aide-de-camp  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  at  the  present  moment  chief  of  his 
military  household. 

The  Mentor  of  the  young  Prince,  he 
became  his  counsellor,  and  gained  the  royal 
friendship  by  his  loyal  devotion.  A  de- 
ferential servitor,  he  adores  truth  and 
refuses  to  conceal  it.  He  came  from  the 
Artillery,  was  distinguished  as  a  Staff 
Officer,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  one  of 
our  best  cavalry  generals,  General  Courtin, 
thus  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  arms.  He  was 
characterised  by  cool  and  balanced  judg- 
ment and  tranquil  energy.  On  relin- 
quishing the  Government  of  Namur,  where 
he  displayed  signal  ability,  he  discharged 
with  equal  distinction  the  heavy  and 
responsible  functions  of  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army. 

He  is  now  with  our  valiant  King,  giving 
him  the  valuable  support  to  be  derived 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

When  the  time  came  for  combining  the 
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operations  of  the  field  army  in  relation 
with  the  immense  entrenched  camp  of 
Antwerp  the  Sovereign  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  an 
officer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  and  resources  of  the  Army  and 
with  those  of  the  fortified  position.  General 
Dufour,  for  several  years  sous  chef  of  the 
General  Staff,  of  which  he  had  had  for 
many  months  the  entire  direction  ad 
interim,  rapidly  organised  the  defence  of 
Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Governor  when  clouds  darkened  the  poli- 
tical horizon.  The  royal  choice  fell  natur- 
ally upon  him. 

General  Beynin  replaced  him  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  and  services  of  the  en- 
trenched camp.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
express  oneself  with  more  clearness  and 
exactness  respecting  him  than  has  done 
the  "  Courrier  de  I'Armee,"  a  well- written 
journal,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  War  Department  by  a  young  and  able 
Staff  Officer,  Capitaine  Commandant  Mar- 
sily.  "  Lieut. -General  Beynin  who  was  a 
distinguished  professor  at  the  Ecole  Mill- 
IT 
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taire  from  1877  to  1908,  has  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  an  engineer  and 
as  a  writer.  His  numerous  works  on 
fortification,  and  on  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places,  are  an  authority 
in  all  armies.  Considered  the  most  bril- 
liant pupil  of  the  illustrious  General 
Brialmont,  he  is  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
new  position  of  Antwerp.  He  has  pre- 
sided, since  the  declaration  of  war,  over 
the  labours  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
A  man  of  science  as  well  as  a  man  of  action, 
highly  energetic  and  of  untiring  activity, 
he  was  specially  fitted  for  his  important 
duties." 

General  Baron  de  Ryckel,  sous  chef  of 
the  Staff  of  the  fortified  position  of  Ant- 
werp, was  for  a  long  time  sous  chef  of  the 
General  Staff,  the  personnel  of  which  he 
imbued  with  his  own  wide  and  original 
conceptions,  the  product  of  a  mind  of 
altogether  exceptional  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  He  taught  strategy  at  the 
i^cole  Militaire  with  much  success. 

General  Cuvellier  was  in  command  of 
the  J^cole  Militaire  at  the  time  of  mobili- 
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sation.  He  was  an  eminent  professor  in 
that  establishment,  where  he  became 
permanent  examiner  before  succeeding 
General  Lcman. 

General  Bihin  had,  as  pupils  in  his 
course  of  fortification  at  the  ^cole  de 
Guerre,  the  majority  of  officers  of  the  Staff 
and  of  those  officers  who  were  attached 
to  it.  They  all  much  valued  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  his  able  teaching,  and 
held  him  in  high  esteem. 

All  these  Generals  devoted  their  talents, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  energy  to 
definitively  organising  the  Antwerp  en- 
trenched camp.  Those  who  collaborated 
with  them  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  but  they  are  too  modest  to  desire 
that  their  names  should  figure  beside 
those  of  their  chiefs. 

In  these  conditions  Antwerp  succumbed 
to  the  German  Army  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  its  heavy  artillery  because  the 
noblest  efforts  were  rendered  vain  by  the 
Supreme  Will,  on  which  the  destinies  of 
States  and  nations  depend. 

Fifty  forts  girt  it  round  with  a  double 
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enceinte  the  intervals  of  which  were  occu- 
pied by  redoubts,  epaulments,  and  ad- 
vanced posts  which  were  protected  against 
surprise  by  all  the  artifices  of  the  art  of 
fortification. 

The  system  was  established  by  stages, 
at  each  of  which  the  place  had  been 
strengthened  by  forts  and  smaller  works 
of  the  latest  model.  Armoured  tur- 
rets protected  heavy  artillery,  cannons, 
howitzers  and  mortars  of  calibres  vary- 
ing from  750  mm.  to  220  mm.,  that  of 
the  cannons  being  280  mm.,  howitzers 
210  mm.,  and  quick-firing  mortars 
120  mm.  (100   mm.  =  4  in.). 

The  light  guns  for  close  defence  and 
flanking  fire  were  mounted  in  disappearing 
cupolas  analogous  to  those  of  light-houses 
and  search-light  projectors.  According  to 
ballistic  calculations  based  on  the  most 
modern  data,  the  concreted  roofs  were 
reputed  proof  against  the  bursting  of 
the  largest  shells  charged  with  the  most 
destructive  explosives. 

Unfortunately,  the  service  and  defence 
of  these  works  demand  a  high  effective  of 
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technical  artillery  and  infantry,  of  which 
a  low  estimate  would  be  800  men  for  each 
of  the  forts  and  500  for  each  of  the  smaller 
works.  This  evidently  requires  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  occupation  of  the 
fortifications,  independently  of  the  mobile 
troops  and  guards  for  the  intervals.  More- 
over, a  powerful  reserve  has  to  be  con- 
stituted, and  indispensable  rest  arranged 
for  the  various  corps  in  view  of  the  fatigues 
undergone  in  an  actively  conducted  siege. 

Did  Antwerp  satisfy  these  rigorous  con- 
ditions ?  Would  not  the  shutting  up  of 
the  whole  army  in  the  position  make  it 
inoperative  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign and  baffle  the  plans  of  the  Allies  ? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  throw  light  on  these 
questions ;  I  am  not  competent,  away 
from  my  country  and  without  the  requisite 
information,  to  do  so.  History,  however, 
will  raise  a  question  respecting  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  reply  will  be  one  satisfactory  to 
our  self-respect. 

Belgium  will  be  found  to  have  performed 
her  duty  scrupulously  in  this  as  she  did 
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from  the  first  day.  She  will  await  the 
verdict  of  History  with  confidence. 

For  the  rest,  aided  by  our  Allies,  we 
shall  retake  Antwerp.  How  much  more 
noble  Belgian  blood  must  we  pour  out  ? 
Who  shall  say  ?  Yet  the  prospect  is  a 
consoling  one  for  us.  Not  a  single  Belgian 
soldier  will  begrudge  his  life  to  reconquer 
a  place  which  has  been  our  pride,  and 
from  which  we  shall  for  ever  expel  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  with  disloyal 
and  barbarous  instincts.  Henceforward, 
distrustful  and  circumspect,  we  will  no 
longer  entertain  within  our  walls  traitors 
who  have  betrayed  our  secrets  to  our 
enemies. 

Antwerp  will  belong  to  Belgians  united 
at  last  in  one  common  thought :  to  restore 
to  their  country  her  prosperity  and  her 
pride. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

WHY  ANTWERP   FALL 

From  the  first  attacks  upon  Antwerp, 
although  our  troops  obtained  some  very 
decided,  if  partial  successes,  it  was  evident 
to  a  skilled  eye  that  resistance  was  doomed 
to  failure.  It  was  felt  that  the  struggle, 
victorious  in  the  beginning,  would  soon 
become  desperate,  and  end  in  defeat. 

Each  time  the  Germans  endeavoured  to 
push  through  the  intervals  by  dint  of 
masses  of  infantry,  for  which  the  way  had 
been  prepared  by  the  violent  cannonading 
of  heavy  artillery,  they  suffered  enormous 
losses  and  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  hacking  through.  At  times  ava- 
lanches of  their  columns  would  get  as  far 
as  the  accessory  defences,  but  they  always 
broke  up  there. 

From    the    nervous    strain,    from    the 
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extreme  fatigue,  from  the  mournful  con- 
viction of  the  inutility  of  striving  against 
the  continuity  of  ever-renewed  assaults 
pushed  forward  with  irresistible  masses, 
one  may  imagine  the  very  comprehensible 
despair  into  which  we  fell,  though  it  was 
quickly  followed  by  redoubled  energy  on 
the  part  of  our  troops.  Our  leaders  were 
watching  ;  reinforcements,  it  was  thought, 
were  arriving  at  the  opportune  moment ; 
and  so  everybody  would  stand  to  his  gun, 
and  the  furious  assault  would  be  once 
again  repulsed. 

However,  this  situation  could  not  last 
long  if  confidence  in  the  forts  weakened, 
and  the  bringing  into  action  of  the  enemy's 
great  siege-guns  marked  the  hour  of  defeat. 
The  works  at  first  succeeded  in  repairing 
the  damage  done,  but  this  soon  became  so 
serious  that  the  guns  without  cupolas 
were  silenced  one  by  one. 

The  organisation  of  the  defence  had  been 
arranged  in  sectors,  determined  generally 
by  the  topography  of  the  districts  and 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  ap- 
proaches  to   the   town.     The   ground   of 
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certain  of  these  sectors  was  inundable. 
Of  necessity  recourse  would  be  had  to 
this  means  of  defence,  Alas !  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  siege-guns  was  such  that 
in  many  places  inundation  would  not 
have  hindered  their  effective  action. 

The  siege  virtually  began  the  day  the 
Germans  despatched  strong  columns  to- 
wards Aerschot.  On  the  28th  of  August 
Malines  was  violently  attacked  ;  the  strug- 
gle was  fiercely  contested,  and  we  lost 
1,000  men.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  month  of  August  Termonde  was  the 
objective  of  big  operations  which  the 
enemy  renewed  almost  daily,  clearly  in- 
dicating the  partial  investment  of  the 
place. 

Antwerp  was  only  occupied  on  the 
9th  of  October.  If  the  bringing  into 
action  of  the  siege-guns,  notably  the 
420  mm.  (16*8  in.)  guns  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  forts  of  Maubeuge,  was  not 
the  sole  cause  determining  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  at  least  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  placed  the  defenders  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position. 
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These  famous  guns  are  just  now  en- 
veloped in  a  mysterious  fog — a  fog  generat- 
ing a  demoralising  effect  whenever  they 
are  about  to  come  on  the  scene. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  any  group 
of  men  reached  by  their  projectiles  is 
doomed  to  destruction,  that  the  team  of 
a  field-gun  is  smashed  up,  that  a  trench  is 
rendered  useless,  that  a  shell  falling  in  a 
caponniere  means  three  hundred  victims, 
that  roofs  and  armour-plates  crumple  and 
collapse  under  the  shock  of  the  explosion, 
that  the  violence  of  the  air-displacement 
caused  by  deflagration  is  alone  sufficient 
to  cause  the  death  of  many  men. 

I  have  it  from  a  brother-officer,  an 
artilleryman,  and  a  man  of  calm  and 
balanced  temperament,  that,  under  the 
fire  of  this  artillery,  under  the  hail  of 
projectiles  from  light  and  heavy  guns, 
in  this  deafening,  blinding,  asphyxiating, 
and  deadly  tempest,  the  behaviour  of 
our  troops  was  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  First  French 
Empire. 

A  succinct  review  of  the  episodes  will  fix 
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the  various  phases  of  this  siege,  which  is 
certainly  fruitful  in  military  lessons. 

On  the  4th  of  September  strong  German 
columns  attacked  Termonde.  It  no  longer 
ranked  as  a  military  position,  and  had 
been  dismantled.  What  remained,  how- 
ever, of  its  advanced  works  facilitated 
resistance,  which  was  prolonged  from 
dawn  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  crushing  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy  decided  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
Our  troops  evacuated  the  town  to  save  it 
from  being  bombarded.  The  proceeding 
was  useless,  because  the  unfortunate 
place  was  destined  to  be  reduced  to  ruins. 

Capelle  au  Bois,  a  large  village  to  the 
eastofMalines  and  south  of  Willebroeckt, 
was,  like  those  two  places,  a  centre  for 
attack  by  the  besieging  force,  which  strove 
on  the  6th  of  September  to  penetrate 
into  the  south  sector  of  the  fortified 
position. 

The  Germans,  after  cruel  alternations 
of  progress  and  retreat  for  both  adver- 
saries, left  more  than  a  thousand  dead  on 
the  ground  and  withdrew  in  the  direction 
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of  Vilvorde.  It  was  a  success  for  us,  but 
a  success  big  with  menace,  for  it  had  laid 
bare  the  intention  of  the  German  Staff  to 
take  the  first  Hne  of  defence  as  quickly  as 
possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  enemy 
had  hardly  progressed  at  all,  as  his  ad- 
vanced posts  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
line  Termonde-Aerschot,  six  kilometres 
(3|  miles)  to  the  south  of  Capelle  au  Bois, 
the  village  so  furiously  attacked  twenty 
days  before. 

On  the  29th  the  forts  of  Waelhen  and 
Wavre  St.  Catherine  underwent  a  pro- 
longed bombardment,  during  which  our 
artillery  replied  uninterruptedly.  The  Ger- 
man infantry  advanced  boldly  in  dense 
columns  towards  Forts  Liezele  and  Breen- 
doneh,  south  of  Ruypel.  The  defenders 
of  the  intervals  behaved  as  though  they 
were  unable  to  fight.  The  firing  was  not 
well  sustained,  and  the  artillery  was  almost 
mute.  The  attacking  columns,  encour- 
aged by  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
dashed  forward  headlong,  with  their  cus- 
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tomary  shouting.  Their  creduHty  was 
punished  by  the  cross-fire  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  the  attack  ended  in  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

In  the  direction  of  Termonde  an  offen- 
sive movement  supported  by  a  violent 
cannonade  was  indicated,  but  was  not 
pushed  home. 

The  garrison,  elated  by  these  results, 
yet  felt  that  it  would  have  to  put  forth 
a  supreme  effort  before  long.  Every 
soldier  had  learned  by  this  time  that  it  was 
no  good  to  mow  down  the  enemy,  who 
always  came  on  in  greater  numbers  and 
as  boldly  as  before. 

By  the  1st  of  October  our  fate  was  pre- 
carious. The  investment  spread,  attacks 
multiplied,  bombardment  became  more 
general,  artillery  duels  grew  hourly 
more  intense.  The  forts  of  Lievre,  of 
Tallaer,  of  Konningshoyck,  afforded  a 
mark  for  groups  of  the  heavy  German 
artillery.  They  belonged  to  the  south- 
east sector  of  the  position  and  adjoined 
the  east  sector.  The  region  of  Alost  St. 
Nicolas    was    the    theatre    of     relatively 
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serious  combats.  Would  our  partial  suc- 
cesses prevent  our  being  surrounded  ? 

The  report  flew  through  the  town  that 
Fort  Waelhem  had  been  rendered  unser- 
viceable. The  report  was  inaccurate.  The 
following  day  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
damage  was  very  slight,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hostile  batteries. 
This  time  the  bounds  of  truth  had  been 
greatly  exceeded.  Our  works  were  really 
suffering  enormously  and  were  weaken- 
ing ;  their  personnel,  however,  remained 
stoically  stout-hearted. 

The  bombardment  was  terrible  through- 
out the  night  of  Wednesday  the  30th  of 
September.  A  formidable  night  attack 
was  made  with  crushing  numbers  in  the 
south  and  south-east  sectors.  In  the 
morning,  the  Germans  attacked  our  posi- 
tions of  Willebroeckt  with  the  bayonet. 
They  retired  slowly  and  then  their  artillery 
recommenced  firing,  and  did  not  stop  tiE 
evening,  doing  great  damage. 

The  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  still  in- 
creased throughout  the  2nd  of  October  : 
infantry  attacks  were  pronounced  at  the 
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same  time  against  the  forts  of  Wavre  St. 
Catherine  and  Waelhem.  We  suffered 
much  from  these  efforts,  and,  although  they 
failed,  we  were  closely  approaching  the 
breaking-point  of  human  endurance.  How- 
ever, our  garrison  and  field  artillery  be- 
haved with  magnificent  coolness  and 
bravery,  rivalling  our  valiant  infantry  in 
the  agonising  struggle  against  an  enemy 
ever  repulsed  and  ever  audacious. 

Between  Waerloos  and  Lievre — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  south-east  sector — the  com- 
bat raged  all  through  the  day  of  the  6th  of 
October.  The  situation  was  precarious. 
Certain  intervals  had  been  penetrated  by 
the  avalanche  of  German  infantry.  The 
enemy  marched  in  force  towards  Ghent. 
Our  troops  saw  their  task  becoming 
doubled.  Everywhere  the  danger  grew 
and  intensified. 

The  passage  of  the  Rethe,  which  covers 
the  east  and  south-east  front,  was  de- 
fended with  extraordinary  stubbornness; 
on  the  other  side  the  attack  was  char- 
acterised by  an  impetuosity  which  num- 
bers and  the  terrific  efforts  of  monster 
18 
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guns  made  irresistible.  Our  troops,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  crushed  by  fearful  odds, 
decimated  by  formidable  mining  and 
bursting  shells,  had  been  forced,  since  the 
7th,  to  fall  back  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  engineers  effected  all  neces- 
sary demolition,  suffering  heavily  in  doing 
so.  The  heroic  task  of  these  scientific 
troops  was  singularly  arduous.  Our  vali- 
ant cyclists  seconded  them  everywhere, 
and  certain  of  their  bold  strokes  call  for 
special  remark. 

We  saw  them  at  work  everywhere  in  the 
defensive  organisation  of  the  approaches 
of  the  position.  How  many  the  bridges 
they  destroyed  !  How  frequent  the  havoc 
they  worked  on  railways  !  How  many 
bridges  have  they  not  constructed  with  that 
same  skill  and  speed  which  had  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  so  often 
in  Antwerp  and  at  the  grand  manoeuvres  ! 

Their  professional  ability  was  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  artillery.  Even  in 
the  last  extremity  of  the  entrenched  camp, 
whenever  the  enemy  succeeded  in  making 
any   pontoon   work   on   the   Rethe   some 
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well-aimed  shots  would  destroy  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  decimate  workers 
and  assailants. 

But  for  all  that  the  Germans,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  abundance  of  materials 
of  every  kind  they  possessed,  completed 
thirteen  bridges  simultaneously,  under 
our  accurate,  but  henceforward  impotent, 
fire.  They  had  sacrificed  an  appreciable 
number  of  their  troops,  and  their  pontoon 
sections  had  also  suffered  damage.  Eight 
of  these  bridges  crumbled  away  under  our 
projectiles,  and  the  enemy  did  not  hurry 
over  the  other  five  passages.  That  large 
gaps  were  still  opened  in  their  ranks  was  a 
last  satisfaction  to  our  artillery.  The  Rethe 
was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Our 
forts  of  the  last  enceinte,  in  presence  of 
the  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  enemy, 
had  now  hardly  any  defensive  value.  The 
game  was  lost,  and  our  well-beloved 
country  had  a  fresh   sorrow  to  endure. 

The  works  of  the  Waelhem  and  Lievre 
sectors  were  still  resisting,  though  in 
ruins.  To  the  bravery  of  a  volunteer 
for    the    duration    of    the    war,    named 
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Bauduin,  we  owe  the  story  of  the  last 
moments  of  the  fort  of  Waelhem.  The 
Commandant  of  that  work  was  in  despair 
because  of  being  unable  to  direct  efficaci- 
ously the  fire  of  the  only  two  guns  left  in 
use.  He  ordered  a  place  to  be  looked  for 
from  which  observation  could  be  made 
on  the  shots.  Ten  men  claimed  the 
honourable  and  dangerous  task.  The 
little  band  of  brave  men  advanced  to- 
wards the  gust  of  shell-fire,  unrolling  the 
telephone  wires  behind  them.  Arrived  at 
the  modest  church  which  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  little  village  situated  within  the 
zone  of  fire,  the  party  put  itself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Commandant.  The 
sinister  sounds  heard  in  the  telephonic 
apparatus  left  no  doubt.  The  destruction 
of  the  forts  was  being  rapidly  completed. 
Its  defenders  were  fighting  in  obscurity 
and  in  an  unbreathable  atmosphere.  "  Go 
quickly,"  said  the  officer  in  a  broken  voice ; 
"  I  can  still  fire."  Bauduin  discovered 
the  position  of  a  battery  the  fire  from 
which  was  particularly  deadly.  Some 
moments  later  the  indicated  guns  were 
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out  of  action.  Once  again  there  was  an 
answer  from  the  fort,  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  Commandant.  Soon  shrapnel  and 
shells  were  bursting  round  the  steeple. 
The  enemy  had  found  them  out,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  fly.  Besides,  Bauduin's 
task  had  been  fulfilled.  Waelhem  was 
silent  and  tumbling  down.  The  party 
went  on  through  a  hail  of  bullets,  un- 
fortunately dropping  a  comrade  every 
now  and  then  on  their  fatal  road. 

Wavre  St.  Catherine  no  longer  existed. 
Ruins  and  death  were  everywhere  !  To- 
day German  sentries  are  on  guard  over 
crumbling  masses  of  masonry  which  proved 
enormously  costly  to  the  enemy.  Will  he 
find  an  engineer  capable  of  rebuilding  the 
work  of  Brialmont  and  his  pupils  ?  At 
the  present  moment  the  Germans  are 
looking  for  such  a  one. 

The  bombardment  of  the  place  had 
been  sudden.  The  Germans  had  put 
their  monster  mortars  in  position  and  at 
once  caused  serious  damage. 

At  midnight  on  the  10th  of  October  the 
enceinte  of  the  old  forts  was  crossed  ;   the 
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enemy  was  entering  the  town.  For  us  it 
was  a  disaster.  The  foresight  and  energy 
of  the  King,  virtually  our  generalissimo, 
attenuated  our  misfortune  by  ordering 
the  retreat  towards  the  region  of  Ostend, 
a  secondary  provisional,  or  maritime,  base. 
Destructive  work  of  a  complete  charac- 
ter was  ordered  ;  the  engineers,  officers 
specially  assigned  for  the  duty,  with  some 
determined  men,  set  to  work.  The  reserves 
of  petroleum  were  set  on  fire,  material  of 
all  kinds  broken  up,  ships  in  the  roadstead 
dynamited,  and  various  stores  scattered 
or  destroyed.  At  last  the  forts  of  the 
north  and  north-east  sectors  could  play 
their  role  no  longer  :  they  were  blown  up. 
The  Commandant  had  withdrawn  to  the 
right  bank  in  order  not  to  have  to  surrender 
the  position,  and  also  to  spare  the  popula- 
tion the  horrors  of  a  prolonged  bombard- 
ment, leaving  entire  latitude  to  the  civil 
authorities  to  arrange  for  a  cessation  of 
fire  upon  the  town,  thenceforward  deprived 
of  defenders.  He  only  withdrew  when 
his  personal  duty  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished and  when  he  knew  the  fate  of  the 
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place.  His  staff,  dissolved  by  his  order, 
is  full  of  admiration  for  his  energy,  his 
coolness,  and  the  ability  of  his  dispositions. 
If  his  attitude  was  not  the  same  as  that 
of  General  Leman,  it  was  because  his  duty 
formally  forbade  it.  Moreover,  he  had  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Army,  who  was  acting  in  concert 
with  the  British  and  French  Staffs. 

You  ask  me,  dear  readers,  what  our 
Allies  the  English  did  in  the  defence  of 
Antwerp  ?  They  aided  us  powerfully  by 
all  possible  means,  materiel,  armament, 
munitions,  aviators.  Their  troops  joined 
us  as  soon  as  they  could,  fought  with  great 
courage,  sustained  gloriously  many  hostile 
assaults,  and  aided  valiantly  to  cover  our 
retreat.  Their  role  was  an  unenviable 
one.  They  performed  it  in  such  a  fashion 
as  even  to  enhance  the  splendid  reputation 
of  British  arms.  The  union  of  the  two 
peoples  was  sealed  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  Rethe  as  afterwards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yser,  when  the  British  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  gallant  French  and  our  own  fine 
little  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

FIRE   AND    FLOOD 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  finest 
episodes  in  the  Belgian  epic,  the  battle 
of  the  Yser.  The  retreat  of  the  Belgian 
Army  on  that  river  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  Germans.  Its  various  phases  have 
been  followed  by  the  correspondents  of 
English,  French,  and  American  journals, 
whose  disregard  of  danger  was  equal  to 
their  talents  as  writers.  They  undertook 
the  duty  of  relating  what  they  saw  to  the 
nations  to  which  they  belonged. 

My  role  is  a  more  modest  one.  It  is 
mine  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  countrymen 
and  of  the  valorous  army  from  which  I 
have  been  irretrievably  separated  by 
destiny.  My  readers  will  forgive  me  for 
not  being  as  exactly  and  as  copiously 
informed  as  the  Press — so  enlightened  and 
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so  eager  for  the  lessons  of  war — of  their 
countries. 

Our  story  finishes  at  the  30th  of  October, 
when  the  enemy,  in  presence  of  the  AlHed 
reinforcements,  abandoned  his  attempt  to 
drive  in  our  hnes  under  the  weight  of  his 
masses  of  troops. 

Antwerp  fell  on  the  8th  of  October  ; 
on  the  5th  the  British  and  Belgian  troops 
that  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  Germans 
effected  a  skilful  retreat,  which  the  pressure 
of  those  of  the  besieging  troops  available 
for  pursuit  was  unable  to  render  pre- 
cipitate. 

Supported  by  Rawlinson's  English  de- 
tachment and  the  French  marine  fusiliers, 
they  established  themselves  on  the  11th 
in  the  region  Ostend-Dixmude. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  enemy  that  he 
should  try  to  turn  the  Allied  left  by  a 
swift  advance  northwards.  The  German 
cavalry  advanced  guards  pushed  on  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cassel  and  Hazebrouck.  Start- 
ing from  Roulers,  desperate  and  deadly 
fighting  went  on  without  intermission,  in 
which  the  invaders  had  the    advantage, 
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being  everywhere  superior  in  numbers,  but 
everywhere  also  they  only  made  progress 
step  by  step  and  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
losses.  Our  Allies  and  ourselves  had  time 
to  organise  a  resistance  which  was  soon 
to  become  very  stubborn.  The  cavalry 
surpassed  itself  in  this  close  fighting  in 
which  every  delay  that  could  be  imposed 
upon  the  enemy  had  incalculable  value 
for  us. 

Our  little  army,  alas  !  was  considerably 
reduced.  Liege,  Namur,  ten  furious  com- 
bats between  Liege  and  Antwerp,  sorties 
from  the  entrenched  camp,  the  desperate 
struggle  in  the  intervals,  the  loss  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  separated  from 
the  Army  after  prodigies  of  valour,  two 
months  in  the  field — all  these  had  deci- 
mated it. 

Portions  of  it  had  gone  at  Liege,  Haelen, 
Tirlemont,  Louvain,  Namur,  Aerschot, 
Diest,  Malines,  Termonde,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rethe. 

For  all  that,  our  apprehensions  vanished 
when  we  saw  it  defile  in  the  environs  of 
Ostend.     We  could  not  have  complained 
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had  it  presented  the  desolating  spectacle 
of  a  band  dragging  itself  along  the  roads, 
debilitated  and  vacillating.  There  are 
limits  to  human  energy  ;  we  thought  they 
had  been  overstepped,  but  our  anxiety  was 
of  short  duration. 

For  three  hours  the  regiments  passed 
before  us  at  Ostend.  Tears  started  to  our 
eyes.  Were  these  conquered  troops  whom 
disaster  had  overwhelmed  after  noble  and 
necessarily  distressing  efforts  ?  Ah  !  How 
grand,  dear  readers,  were  our  little  soldiers  ! 
We  had  begun  to  despair ;  the  most 
alarming  news  had  reached  us  from  all 
sides.  Optimism  had  sunk  to  a  mockery. 
Poor  Belgium !  we  were  not  so  soon  to 
tread  thy  beloved  soil  again  ! 

But  here  is  the  Belgian  Army  advancing, 
bold,  jaunty,  and  alert.  The  martial 
trumpet  marks  its  decided  step,  and  our 
soldiers'  faces  are  serene.  Noble  children 
of  our  Fatherland,  you  know  your  heroic 
duty  ;  you  smile  at  us  as  if  we  alone  had 
suffered,  we  alone  had  endured  privations, 
toils,  disappointments.  Your  look,  at  once 
kind  and  proud,  is  a  consolation  to  us. 
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We  wish  you  the  repose  which  you  have 
so  dearly  bought.  You  know  that  you 
are  marching  to  new  combats  ;  the  pro- 
spect of  a  fresh  struggle  to  the  death  has 
not  been  disguised  from  you,  and  yet  en- 
thusiasm fills  you  with  vigour  and  quickens 
your  march. 

We  were  told  that  you  lacked  every- 
thing, that  you  were  in  rags,  worn  out. 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  One  might  easily 
think  that  your  ranks  were  marching  to  a 
review  or  a  parade. 

Heroes  of  Liege  and  Antwerp  !  Fresh 
glory  awaits  you  there  ! 

The  evening  before,  we  had  been  able  to 
have  a  moment's  conversation  with  the 
Commandant  of  the  9th  regiment  of  the 
Line,  Colonel  Flebus,  of  whom  a  mous- 
tached  old  non-commissioned  officer  said 
to  me,  "  How  good  he  is  !  how  brave  he 
is  !  "  Yet  this  regiment  adored  its  former 
Chief,  General  Meiser. 

On  his  part,  Colonel  Flebus  expressed, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  his  deep  con- 
tentment. "  The  9th  of  the  Line  ;  what 
men  they  are  !  " 
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What  does  he  think  of  them  to- 
day ? 

Six  days  after  this  march  past,  when  our 
King  and  our  Army  were  one  in  the  spon- 
taneous homage  offered,  all  the  nations 
gave  voice  to  their  admiration  through 
the  Press. 

The  enemy's  objective  was  now  Dun- 
kirk and  Calais.  Belgium  had  cried  to 
him,     "  Halt !    No  one  passes  here  !  " 

At  Ypres,  Dixmude,  Roulers,  Nieuport, 
almost  alone  at  first,  and  afterwards  in  co- 
operation with  the  British  and  French, 
the  troops  of  the  soldier-King  repulsed  the 
furious  German  assaults,  continually  re- 
newed at  very  short  intervals  and  broken 
by  the  resistance  of  certain  regiments,  not- 
ably by  the  8th,  9th,  and  12th  of  the 
Line. 

The  reader  will  take  note  that  these 
forces  had  not  had  a  single  day  to  reor- 
ganise themselves  in  however  summary  a 
fashion. 

On  the  16th  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg  made  an  offensive  recon- 
naissance for  the  purpose  of  determining 
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the  strength  in  which  the  lines  of  the 
Yser  and  of  the  canals  of  the  French  north 
were  held.  These  positions  at  the  moment 
were  occupied  by  the  Belgians  and  a 
brigade  of  French  marine  fusiliers  without 
artillery.  Our  men,  never  hesitating  to 
leave  them,  dashed  with  the  bayonet  at  the 
too  enterprising  foe. 

Dixmude  fell  by  surprise  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  failed  to 
maintain  himself  there.  The  fire  of  our 
artillery  opened  the  way  for  the  charge  of 
our  troops,  who  violently  repulsed  the 
assailant. 

On  the  17th  the  attack  extended  along 
the  whole  front.  The  enemy  slipped  in 
along  the  shore  between  Nieuport  and  the 
contiguous  villages;  but  his  rushes  died 
out  at  the  foot  of  our  entrenchments,  which 
this  time  were  perfected  as  the  result  of 
cruel  experience. 

On  the  18th  the  zone  held  by  our  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  approaches  of 
Dixmude,  was  swept  by  intense  artillery 
fire,  and  attacks  were  made  unceasingly 
upon  it. 
19 
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The  enemy  launched  at  us  his  great 
masses,  which  fought  furiously.  Soon 
after  noon  the  advanced  posts  of  our  1st 
and  4th  Divisions  avoided  annihilation  by 
retiring  on  the  main  body.  They  never- 
theless inspired  the  enemy  with  respect, 
and  he  began  to  learn  a  measure  of  caution. 

During  the  night  the  4th  Division  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  engaged  a  terrible 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  and  reconquered 
our  entrenchments.  This  success  cost  it 
many  men,  but  its  losses  were  small  com- 
pared with  those  inflicted  on  the  Germans. 
This  observation  may  be  made  in  general 
of  the  encounters,  combats,  and  battles 
of  this  campaign. 

Our  2nd  Division  covered  Lombartzyde, 
between  Ostend  and  Nieuport.  Three 
times  the  German  artillery  redoubled  its 
activity.  Had  the  guns  been  aimed  with  the 
skill  of  our  gunners  the  resulting  carnage 
would  have  transformed  our  trenches  into 
graves.  Whenever  the  uproar  of  the  big 
guns  increased  our  men  got  ready  to  meet 
a  long-continued  succession  of  human 
waves  surging  and  roaring,  and  the  tern- 
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pest  was  invariably  greeted  with  raillery 
and  rifle-fire. 

The  men  suffered  and  died  in  the  en- 
trenchments. They  endured  cold,  paddled 
about  in  mud,  and  were  sometimes  hungry ; 
but  they  always  displayed  an  irrepressible 
and  very  national  good- humour. 

The  enemy  wore  himself  out  uselessly; 
his  best-planned  attempts  failed  lament- 
ably. He  was  obliged  to  make  an  incredible 
number  of  efforts  to  assure  the  triumph 
of  his  crushingly  superior  numbers.  Our 
leaders,  however,  were  agreed  in  recog- 
nising that  the  enemy's  assaults  were  well 
led,  and  that  the  German  soldiers  were 
obstinately  determined  to  conquer  without 
heeding  the  accumulation  of  corpses  with 
which  our  fire  had  strewed  the  ground — 
corpses  which  they  passed  over  with  firm 
tread  to  gain  our  front. 

The  enemy  supported  his  attacking 
columns  by  an  unlimited  amount  of 
machine-gun  fire,  the  ferocity  of  which  was 
terrible.  In  comparison  with  him  we 
possessed  few  of  these  engines  of  war,  which 
are  as  delicate  as  they  are  deadly.     We 
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used  formerly  to  be  afraid  that  our 
machine-gun  servers,  for  lack  of  sufficient 
training,  would  not  have  the  steadiness 
requisite  for  aiming  with  precision;  but 
experience  has  undeceived  us.  Our  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  ammunition  for 
machine  guns  is  justified  by  the  immense 
loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  "  The  Ger- 
man ranks  are  cut  down  before  us,"  writes 
a  soldier,  "  as  wheat  is  laid  broken  on  the 
ground  by  the  most  formidable  of  hurri- 
canes accompanied  by  phenomenal  hail." 
The  "  Times  "  reported  that  on  that 
day  the  Belgians  approached  from  the 
coast  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
squadron  to  turn  the  German  left  by 
an  offensive  almost  rash.  The  German 
necrology,  it  appears,  registered  the  losses 
of  that  day  amongst  the  most  appreciable 
of  the  Belgian  campaign.  No  less  than 
28,000  belts  of  cartridges  for  machine  guns 
were  used  up  by  our  men.  If  one  takes 
their  skill  into  account,  one  will  have  some 
data  for  calculating  the  number  of  Teu- 
tonic victims  who  strewed  the  Flemish 
soil  on  the  19th. 
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It  was  also  near  Westende,  according 
to  the  information  of  the  "  Times  "  corro- 
borated by  the  affirmations  of  our  com- 
batants, that  a  strong  party  of  cavalry 
was  surprised  and  dispersed,  leaving  behind 
on  the  ground  150  troopers  and  three  times 
that  number  of  horses,  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  at  large. 

Our  1st  Division  was  severely  cannon- 
aded by  heavy  guns,  but  received  no 
attack  from  infantry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  4th  lost  again 
the  positions  reoccupied  during  the  night. 
It  held  its  ground  as  long  as  possible 
under  the  avalanche  which  fell  upon  it, 
but  it  became  necessary  to  fall  back  after 
fighting  for  twenty  hours.  The  supplying 
of  ammunition  had  been  imperfectly  car- 
ried out ;  the  men  were  dropping  down 
from  fatigue. 

The  Belgian  5th  Division  and  the  French 
marine  fusiliers  came  to  the  rescue  by 
attacking  to  the  north  of  Dixmude.  Vic- 
tory eluded  the  enemy,  who  retreated 
notwithstanding  our  numerical  weakness. 

The  villages  on  the  attacked  front  re- 
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mained  definitely  in  our  power,  and  our 
success  was  remarkable. 

Was  the  poor  little  Belgian  soldier  to 
rejoice  too  soon  over  this  momentary 
advantage  ?  It  was,  perchance,  written 
that  he  must  fight  without  the  help  of  the 
Allies ;  frequently  to  triumph,  but  never 
to  conquer. 

A  new  discovery  chilled  the  hearts  of 
our  leaders.  No  matter !  It  was  the 
fortune  of  war.  The  arrival  of  consider- 
able forces  advancing  from  Roulers  to 
Dixmude  was  reported.  Those  who  were 
so  lately  the  victors  retired  to  the  south 
during  the  night,  and  one  of  the  villages 
for  which  we  had  so  bravely  fought  was 
reoccupied  by  the  Germans. 

From  the  20th  to  the  22nd  the  enemy 
poured  shrapnel  and  shell  of  every  calibre 
over  our  positions,  and  direct  attacks  were 
made  upon  Dixmude.  At  the  same  time 
a  very  lively  offensive  was  taken  against 
the  defences  and  passages  of  the  Yperlee, 
whilst  the  recrudescence  of  their  bom- 
bardment exceeded  that  displayed  by 
their   heavy  guns   during  the   sieges.     A 
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Belgian  brigade  with  artillery  and  the 
French  marine  fusiliers  repelled  their  at- 
tacks and  inflicted  severe  losses. 

Nevertheless,  the  exhaustion  of  our 
troops  became  disquietingly  evident. 
Their  moral  force  endured,  but  their 
bodily  energy,  upon  which  such  long  and 
strenuous  demands  had  been  made,  was 
failing  them.  Their  nerves  were  relaxing, 
and  the  moment  was  approaching  when 
they  would  be  incapable  of  making  any 
serviceable  effort. 

On  the  22nd  the  Germans  crossed  the 
Yser  at  Teroaete,  to  the  north  of  Dixmude, 
and  held  their  ground  there  on  the  left 
bank.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of 
lives,  for  our  men  felt  their  ardour  revive 
in  a  fierce  fight.  One  of  our  divisions 
failed  in  a  first  counter-attack,  but  in  a 
second  drove  the  enemy  back  into  the 
Yser.  Alas  !  fresh  troops  were  soon  to 
come  up  against  us  :  in  the  night  of  the 
22nd  to  the  23rd  Teroaete  was  lost  to  us 
and  we  could  no  longer  hope  to  regain  it. 

Help  from  French  reinforcements  was 
necessary.     We    had    met    the    enemy's 
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rush,  and.  our  bayonets  still  barred  the 
road  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  The  French 
on  the  23rd  send  us  the  42nd  Division, 
which  debouched  with  difficulty  from 
Nieuport,  so  swept  by  fire  was  that  road. 
It  was  able  towards  evening  to  relieve  our 
2nd  Division  near  Lombartzyde. 

Our  1st  and  4th  Divisions  remained  in  a 
perilous  posture.  Under  growing  and  irre- 
sistible pressure  from  the  enemy's  corps 
hourly  brought  up  to  the  front  they  were 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  and  occupy  a 
position  behind  a  bend  of  the  river.  The 
main  body  of  the  French  42nd  Division 
drew  up  to  us,  and,  in  the  following  days, 
was  to  aid  us  in  throwing  back  the  enemy 
vigorously.  From  the  24th  the  first 
French  reinforcement  was  joined  by  terri- 
torial battalions.  This  time  Fortune 
looked  askance  at  the  Germans.  Terrible 
details  found  in  the  field  note-book  of 
an  enemy  officer  revealed  the  extent  of 
the  massacre  of  the  German  44th  Division 
inflicted  in  the  approaches  to  Teroaete 
by  the  Allied  and  Belgian  artillery. 
Officers   and    soldiers   were   literally    ex- 
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terminated.  The  division  certainly  lost 
half  its  effectives. 

In  spite  of  its  constant  disappointments, 
the  Teutonic  army  stubbornly  persisted 
in  its  desire  to  open  a  way  to  Dunkirk, 
and  it  reinforced  its  attacking  front. 

In  the  night  of  the  23rd  to  the  24th 
did  not  the  12th  regiment  of  the  Line 
have  to  sustain  fourteen  attacks,  in  all  of 
which  the  German  troops  came  on  like  a 
torrent  ? 

Between  the  Yser  and  the  railway-line 
Nieuport-Dixmude  there  was  a  succession 
of  engagements  of  so  desperate  a  nature 
that  it  might  have  been  described  as 
frenzied.  On  both  sides,  as  a  consequence, 
the  ranks  were  much  thinned. 

Ramscapelle,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy,  was  vigorously  attacked  on  the 
81st  by  the  French  42nd  Division  and  the 
2nd  and  a  portion  of  the  Belgian  3rd  Divi- 
sions. The  result  was  a  brilliant  victory 
for  us. 

At  this  moment  a  new  antagonist  inter- 
vened against  the  Germans. 

A  quiet  sluicemaster  of  ours  conceived 
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the  bold  project  of  inundating  the  zone 
before  our  front,  and  laid  the  idea  before 
our  staff. 

He  had  a  favourable  reception.  His 
scheme  was  heard,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  put  into  execution. 

The  conception  was  ingenious,  but  not 
original.  A  young  pupil  of  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre,  now  a  Staff  officer.  Commandant 
Delarmoy,  had  suggested  it  in  a  study  he 
brought  out.  He  had  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  raise  up  an  efficacious 
obstacle  by  having  recourse  to  inunda- 
tion. 

We  learned  subsequently  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  mock  of  our  gunners,  saying 
that  our  guns  must  be  aimed  by  appren- 
tices when  they  saw  us  riddle  the  fluvial 
slopes  with  shells.  When  their  eyes  were 
opened  it  was  too  late.  Their  guns  and 
caissons,  stuck  in  the  mud,  lay  at  our 
mercy.  Their  regiments  extricated  them- 
selves with  difficulty  from  the  mire,  leaving 
many  dead  behind.  The  inundation  wor- 
ried them,  driving  them  far  from  our 
trenches  and  out  of  our  sight.     The  sheet 
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of  water,  in  fact,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
3  to  4  kilometres  (roughly  If  to  2 J  miles) 
in  width,  by  30  to  35  (about  18j  to  21 
miles)  in  length.  It  meant  respite  and 
repose  for  our  valiant  army. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  enemy  ob- 
tained an  important  though  transient 
success.  Two  Belgian  divisions  and  two 
French  regiments  cut  his  elation  short  by 
driving  him  out  of  the  ground  he  had 
gained.  The  bayonet,  fire,  water,  were  in 
league  against  the  Kaiser's  legions,  and 
drove  them  over  the  Yser. 

The  first  battle  of  the  Yser  had  ended. 
Our  booty  was  enormous,  although  we 
were  obliged  to  renounce  for  the  time 
being  the  idea  of  withdrawing  the  cap- 
tured artillery  from  the  mud,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  two  large  guns. 
The  heaps  of  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
testified  to  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle, 
which  lasted  twelve  days,  and  to  the 
efficacy  of  our  firing. 

We  had  to  deplore  15,000  killed  and 
wounded.  It  is  the  price  of  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms.     Six  thousand  worn  Belgians 
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resisted  three  corps,  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  men,  of  the  enemy. 

One  regiment  of  infantry,  of  the  Grena- 
dier brigade,  lost  two  officers  of  field  rank, 
three  Commandants,  and  numerous  junior 
officers  killed  fighting.  The  gaps  were 
deep  in  all  the  units. 

In  the  final  combat,  the  courage  of  our 
troops  appeared  to  have  reached  its  highest 
level.  The  Belgian  7th,  9th,  14th,  and 
23rd  regiments  of  the  Line  and  the  French 
151st  covered  themselves  with  glory — a 
distinction  in  no  way  detracting  from  the 
praises  due  to  the  other  corps. 

Nieuport  and  Lombartzyde  fell  at  a 
certain  moment  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  company  of  the  9th  of  the  Line 
commanded  by  Captain  van  Parys  auda- 
ciously pushed  forward  in  a  bare  plain 
till  within  150  metres  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, whilst  his  regiment  dashed  to  the 
assault  from  a  large  and  strongly  defended 
farm.  The  German  officer  called  on  him 
to  surrender,  for  bullets  and  shells  were 
working  terrible  havoc.  Parys  and  his  men 
darted  forward.     A  few  moments   after- 
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wards  the  enemy  evacuated  Nieuport ; 
it  was  all  just  the  work  of  a  modest  com- 
pany. The  following  day  our  men,  who 
had  passed  the  night  in  trenches  full  of 
water,  flung  the  Germans  beyond  the 
railway-line  Nieuport-Dixmude. 

After  the  battle  the  14th  regiment  of 
the  Line  was  reduced  from  1,700  to  700 
men,  and  the  effective  of  the  23rd  did  not 
reach  that  number. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  regiments 
had  doubled  their  strength  on  mobilisation 
so  as  to  form  brigades.  Since  then  the 
remains  of  these  units  have  been  joined 
in  order  to  reconstitute  the  original  regi- 
ments. That  allows  us  to  calculate  ap- 
proximately what  our  infantry  losses  were. 

The  7th  and  8th  of  the  Line  had  received 
the  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  for  their  fine  conduct  in  August ; 
the  11th  and  12th  obtained  the  same 
distinction  for  their  bravery  on  the  Yser. 
Many  batteries  were  authorised  to  inscribe 
on  their  pieces  the  names  of  localities 
where  they  had  fought  splendidly.  En- 
gineer   battalions,    soldiers,    non-commis- 
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sioned  officers,  officers,  and  several 
generals,  had  the  honour  of  being  named 
in  the  orders  of  the  day  for  brilliant 
actions. 

The  French  Government  awarded  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Sergeant 
Sapin,  a  young  volunteer  of  eighteen,  who 
was  already  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
Leopold  for  other  exploits,  and  to  many 
officers  and  soldiers.  General  Lechat  was 
named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
also  Commander  General  Meiser,  whose 
brigade  had  held  its  ground  splendidly 
before  Dixmude. 

General  Meiser,  in  common  with 
Generals  Possin,^  Bertrand,  de  Monge, 
Proost,  Lechat,  and  Colonels  Biebuych, 
Flebus,  Bucquoy,  Jacques,  Tiechon,  etc., 
present  the  type  of  leaders  of  men.  I 
merely  mention  names  which  occur  to  me 
at  once  because  the  campaign  revealed 
the    extraordinary    qualities    of     several 

^  Two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  has  been  recently- 
promoted  to  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  for 
splendid  achievements  and  glorious  generalship.  The 
younger  brother  was  appointed  general  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 
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chiefs  whose  knowledge  had  previously 
attracted  attention. 

Presumptions  often  prove  illusory.  The 
man  of  action,  the  man  of  decision,  often 
passes  unperceived  in  the  normal  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  at  all  events  by  those 
who  are  not  deeply  observant,  while  the 
hour  of  great  things  serves  to  reveal 
genius  or  moral  superiority. 

Such  was  not  the  case  in  respect  of  the 
chiefs  whom  I  have  mentioned,  nor  indeed 
of  other  leaders  of  merit,  all  of  whom 
distinguished  themselves  by  noticeable 
talents  in  the  various  commands  held  by 
them.  The  regard  and  confidence  of  their 
subordinates  were  the  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  their  authority. 

General  Meiser  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  regiment  of  Carabiniers  in  which 
he  obtained  all  his  steps  up  to  that  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  9th  regiment  of  the  Line  at  a  moment 
when,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
officers  and  men  were  bitterly  regretting 
a  venerated  chief.     In  a  little  while  he 
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had  himself  acquired  their  warmest  esteem 
and  regard. 

Now,  the  leader  of  men  will  act  on 
fundamental  principles.  He  will  prove 
to  his  men  that  he  is  careful  of  their  in- 
terests and  that  he  regards  his  obligations 
towards  them  as  having  a  paternal  charac- 
ter. He  will  let  them  see  that  no  call  is 
made  upon  them  without  excellent  reason, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  demand  of  them 
what  he  pleases.  Punishment  and  reward 
will  alike  be  dictated  with  a  profound 
sense  of  justice. 

Such  was  the  line  of  conduct  traced  for 
themselves  by  commanders  of  units  whose 
influence  on  their  subordinates  was  the 
most  fruitful  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

General  Meiser  is  a  man  at  once  kind, 
firm,  and  silently  energetic.  The  whole  of 
our  high  command  is  thus  symbolised 
in  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
made  a  point  of  emphasising  the  signal 
and  well-merited  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  French  Government. 

We  have  not  seen  the  military  calcula- 
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tions  of  our  chiefs  affirmed  in  operations 
of  great  scope.  Our  Army  is  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  will  never  be  confronted 
by  large  strategic  combinations. 

What  is  required  in  a  small  country 
the  forces  of  which  cannot  be  imposing 
in  point  of  numbers  is  dash  and  willing- 
ness in  the  partial  offensive,  and  tenacity 
in  resisting  the  shock  of  assailing  masses. 
The  moral  of  the  men  is  the  main  factor  in 
pursuing  an  end.  From  people  accus- 
tomed to  peace  and  but  little  familiarised 
with  the  idea  of  deadly  struggling,  every- 
thing can  be  obtained.  This  moral  must 
be  awakened,  if  not  created ;  it  must  be 
heightened  and  sustained  in  spite  of  suffer- 
ings and  reverses  which  are  inevitable 
when  opposed  to  a  mighty  and  deter- 
mined invader.  We  will  not  ask  for 
brilliant  captains  ;  we  have  found  eminent 
leaders  of  men.  And  their  task  will  not 
be  soon  ended. 

Our  troops  are  inset  between  our  British 

and    French    Allies,   whom    they    always 

admire,  and  the  association  is  profoundly 

sympathetic  ;    they  have  not  laid  down 
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arms  since  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Flanders  battle.  If  they  at  present  are 
defending  a  more  restricted  front,  they 
none  the  less  maintain  a  post  of  honour 
on  the  Yser. 

When  the  day  comes  when  the  offensive, 
so  wonderfully  prepared  by  our  friends, 
shall  animate  the  Allied  masses,  the  Army 
of  Belgium  will  be  proud  and  happy  to 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  perfidious 
and  criminal  enemy.  In  that  day  hope 
will  brighten  the  horizon. 

To-day,  it  is  national  sentiment  alone 
which  stimulates  our  moral  energy  and 
excites  our  stubborn  courage  in  that 
terrible  life  in  the  wet  trenches  under  a 
rain  of  projectiles  and  without  any  hope 
of  a  glorious  battle  and  a  decisive  issue. 
In  this  there  is  an  interesting  psychic 
phenomenon. 

M.  Roland  de  Marts,  Chief  Editor  of  the 
"  Independance  Beige,"  one  of  our  best 
writers,  and  possessing  a  clear  and  thrilling 
style,  thus  expresses  the  condition  of 
heart  and  spirit  of  our  soldiers  : 

"  Our  men  are  down  there  fighting  on 
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the  last  corner  of  free  ground  which 
symboHses  the  bruised  Fatherland. 

"  On  the  inundated  plain,  in  the  trenches 
covered  with  snow,  in  the  desert  of  our 
dunes,  they  remain  upright,  rifle  in  hand, 
unconquerably  wild,  sustained  only  by 
the  flame  of  Holy  Hate. 

"  Our  French  and  English  friends  have 
behind  them,  in  the  country  they  left, 
homes  where  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  seek 
to  soften  their  task. 

"  Our  men  know  that  their  homes  are 
destroyed,  that  the  mothers,  the  wives, 
the  sisters,  wander  in  tears  amidst  the 
domestic  ruins,  or  on  the  roads  of  exile, 
and  yet  they  fight  as  though  they  had  a 
world  to  save,  for  the  Fatherland  fills  all 
their  soul  and  sums  up  all  the  affections 
of  their  heart." 

I  can  only  thank  my  countryman  for 
having  so  well  expressed  what  I  wished  to 
communicate  to  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

ALBERT   THE    BRAVE 

The  highest  personages  in  the  civilised 
world  have  expressed  their  warm  admira- 
tion of  the  fine  conduct  of  our  Sovereign, 
an  admiration  which,  as  the  days  progress, 
is  only  enhanced  by  the  ability  and 
gallantry  of  the  young  King  in  his  efforts 
to  save  his  country.  The  nations  also 
gave  expression,  through  eloquent  voices, 
to  the  delight  with  which  they  found  that, 
in  these  materialistic  days,  the  age  of 
chivalry  had  been  revived. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  the  eulogy  of 
King  Albert,  written  by  famous  authors, 
who  were  inspired  by  sincere  emotion. 

Convinced  Republicans  have  publicly 
recognised  his  greatness  of  soul  and  offered 
him  the  tribute  of  their  respect. 

My  modest  pen  could  add  little  to  this 
important  and   public   testimony   of  the 
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esteem  in  which  the  King  is  held.  We 
have  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
knowing  His  Majesty  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  inner  hfe  of  the  Army.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  Prince  while  he  was 
climbing  the  hierarchal  ladder  amongst  us 
was  not  belied  by  the  acts  of  the  King. 
From  that  impression  a  beneficent  reign 
might  be  predicted. 

His  fellow- students  at  the  ]&cole  Mill- 
taire  said  of  him,  in  their  expressive  slang, 
that  he  was  chic ;  his  soldiers  in  the 
regiment  appreciated  him  as  a  kind  officer, 
scrupulously  just,  and  good-natured  with- 
out being  weak ;  his  brother-officers  always 
found  him  an  excellent  comrade,  jovial, 
and  able  to  forget  his  high  position  whilst 
preserving,  without  coldness,  respect  for 
his  personal  dignity.  His  superiors  looked 
upon  him  as  an  earnest  officer,  ready  to 
learn  his  duties,  and  always  observant  of 
discipline.  Prince  Albert  realised  the  force 
of  the  adage,  "  Learn  to  obey  if  you  would 
know  how  to  command."  His  obedience 
was  given  with  readiness  and  tact. 

One  might  have  thought  he  had  a  fore- 
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boding  that  he  would  one  day  command 
the  Army  in  the  field.  The  administrative 
details,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most 
complicated,  he  studied  attentively.  In 
all  the  ranks  with  which  he  was  invested 
he  showed  a  love  of  the  profession  of  arms 
and  the  desire  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

King  Albert  always  thought  more  than 
he  spoke,  and  it  is  now  recalled  that  he 
was  always  an  attentive  observer.  Those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  were 
often  astonished  by  his  knowledge  of 
finance  and  of  its  operations  in  widely 
separated  spheres  of  action.  The  King, 
to-day,  frequently  asks  questions  because 
he  wants  to  know  the  why  of  all  things, 
and  his  attention  has  often  been  given, 
without  anybody  suspecting  the  reason, 
to  some  economic,  moral,  or  scientific 
phenomenon. 

When  he  was  made  General,  King 
Leopold  II  attached  him  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  where  the  Prince  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  work  in  harmony  with  his 
intellectual  activity.  Indiscretions  dis- 
closed the  fact  that,  considering  his  youth. 
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he  had  profited  with  surprising  facility  by 
the  valuable  teaching  he  received  there. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Prince  Albert, 
though  merry  and  light-hearted,  gave  con- 
stant attention  to  conversation  on  serious 
matters.  Destined  to  live,  as  his  venerable 
father  lived,  in  a  quiet  way,  and  far  re- 
moved from  absolute  power,  of  which  the 
responsibilities  and  heavy  burdens  might 
never  be  assumed  by  him,  it  was  his  desire 
to  be  a  man  and  a  citizen.  An  unexpected 
death,  however,  brought  him  to  the  steps 
of  the  throne  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
a  King  whose  wide  conceptions  had  always 
tended  to  the  greatness  of  Belgium — a 
King  whose  erudition,  and,  so  to  speak, 
universal  competence,  astonished  at  once 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  political  men. 
The  task  which  the  Future  seemed  to 
reserve  for  him  was  an  enormously  heavy 
one.  He  was  attempting  it  late,  but  he 
meant  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  those 
who  counselled  him  saw  his  talents  be- 
coming pronounced  and  developed.  The 
nation  was  somewhat  disquieted  by  the 
death  of  Prince  Baudoin,  a  popular  Prince 
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with  most  attractive  manners ;  but  it  was 
soon  awaiting  with  affectionate  trust  a 
change  of  reign  which  was  to  be  expected 
owing  to  the  age  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  life  of  the  new  heir-apparent  be- 
came more  severe  and  more  laborious  than 
ever.  King  Leopold  set  an  august  exam- 
ple of  work  at  once  unceasing  and  ex- 
traordinarily fruitful,  and  he  devoted 
thought  to  the  royal  education  of  his  heir. 
The  venerable  mother  of  the  Prince, 
struck  with  a  new  sorrow  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  con- 
tinued to  form  the  heart  of  her  son  by 
developing  in  it  the  same  virtues  and  the 
same  qualities  which  had  gained  for  her- 
self the  affection  of  the  Belgian  people. 

At  that  time,  as  now,  the  Prince  sought 
the  society  of  those  distinguished  person- 
ages whose  opinions  were  eagerly  followed 
in  various  spheres.  King  Albert  always 
took  pleasure  in  extracting  information 
from  these  and  all  other  sources,  and  in 
improving  himself.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Counsellor  of  the 
Crown  eminent  men  of  each  party,  with- 
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out  excluding  those  belonging  to  the  most 
combative  political  groups  of  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

When  he  expressed  a  wish,  one  was 
certain  that  he  had  inquired  the  opinion 
held  on  the  matter  by  those  whose  know- 
ledge and  experience  he  esteemed. 

In  military  matters,  having  received 
early  guidance  from  General  Jungbluth, 
he  heard  with  attention  Generals  T'Ter- 
cloes,  Leman,  Hellibaut,  Dufour,  de 
Ryckel,  and  called  for  Staff-Captain  Galet, 
to  whose  merits  his  attention  had  been 
drawn,  and  whose  works  on  strategy 
evinced  an  original  and  balanced  concep- 
tion of  modern  warfare. 

He  honoured  with  his  kindness  and 
esteem  his  private  secretary  M.  Ingelblech, 
an  enlightened  and  hard  worker  who 
thinks  broad  thoughts  and  says  what  he 
thinks,  with  noble  frankness. 

Ministers  never  obtain  the  royal  sanc- 
tion before  having  minutely  informed  the 
King  as  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
Army.  Decision  is  always  considered,  and 
based  on,  an  aggregate  of  reliable  evidence. 
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He  who  was  believed  to  be  timid  stands 
up  resolute  and  firm  the  moment  his  eon- 
science  clearly  dictates  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued. 

My  readers  know,  better  than  I,  that  a 
constitutional  King  in  Belgium  is  more 
the  counsellor  of  the  nation  than  he  is 
Chief  of  the  Executive. 

Understood  thus,  the  King's  task  is 
delicate  in  the  extreme,  and  requires  as 
much  knowledge  as  firmness  and  tact. 
The  late  King  Leopold  excelled  in  the  art 
of  willing  as  much  as  in  accepting  the  will 
of  Parliament.  The  business  of  a  King  de- 
mands from  him  who  exercises  it  a  very 
great  degree  of  penetration  and  great 
delicacy  of  political  touch. 

King  Albert,  who  recalls  in  many  ways 
his  grandfather  Leopold  I,  has  inherited 
the  qualities  of  his  forefathers  ;  one  can- 
not forget  this  when  considering  his  action 
at  the  present  time. 

The  tragic  events  of  to-day  have  shown 
him  in  a  new  light.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  point ;  as  his  splendid 
confrontation  of  Germany  is  so  well  known. 
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His  marriage  was  the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  the 
Belgian  people. 

Daughter  of  a  scholar  philanthropist 
who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  human 
suffering  that  he  might  the  better  be  able 
to  relieve  it,  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  a 
Bavarian  Princess,  became  a  Belgian  as 
soon  as  she  set  her  foot  on  our  soil.  From 
those  first  days  the  people  acclaimed  her, 
and  her  smile  was  for  all,  especially  the 
poor  and  humble.  She  was  from  the 
first  the  Queen  of  lowly  mothers  and 
children.  Now  she  is  the  mother  of  our 
dear  little  soldiers,  who,  to  use  their  com- 
mon expression,  "  have  their  mouths  full 
of  her." 

The  rigour  of  the  climate,  fatigue,  the 
sights  presented  by  our  hospitals — these 
have  never  weakened  her  zeal.  The  King 
in  the  trenches,  the  Queen  at  the  bedside 
of  the  wounded,  are  doing  noble,  patriotic 
work. 

At  the  outset  of  hostilities  the  King 
took  the  effective  command  of  the  Army 
and  resolutely  maintained  all  its  preroga- 
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tives.  The  General  Staff  had  long-pre- 
pared plans  which  seemed  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion. He  directed  and  superintended 
their  execution  without  introducing  any 
conspicuous  modifications. 

Not  regarding  danger,  he  closely  fol- 
lowed operations,  personally  controlling 
their  developments.  The  troops  saw  him 
in  their  midst,  alert  and  tranquil,  like  a 
consummate  general.  When  there  was 
peril  anywhere  the  King,  heedless  of  the 
danger,  to  which  he  was  begged  not  to 
expose  himself,  encouraged  our  men  by  his 
august  presence.  Without  pomp,  in  the 
simplest  fashion  possible,  he  approached 
our  lines,  encouraging  some,  cheering  up 
others,  ever  following  with  a  practised  eye 
the  course  of  the  struggle. 

I  have  been  told  that  at  a  certain 
moment,  seeing  one  of  our  units  giving 
ground,  he  went  to  it,  led  it  back  to  the 
firing,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  re- 
gained his  post  of  observation. 

However,  the  course  taken  by  events 
in  the  campaign  appeared  no  longer  to 
correspond  to  the  first  conceptions  of  the 
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Staff ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
higher  officers  did  not  appear  to  present 
the  guarantees  indispensable  in  our  critical 
situation.  Some  were  not  clear  as  to  their 
duties,  while  others  proved  their  capacity 
to  perform  higher  functions. 

The  King,  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  governed  by  considerations  of  persons, 
and  ignoring  his  own  feelings,  took  imme- 
diate steps.  He  formed  a  new  staff, 
displaced  some,  punished  others,  ordered 
the  changes  deemed  opportune,  and  re- 
warded those  who  deserved  it,  beginning 
with  our  humble  troopers. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  one  word 
more  of  the  Minister  for  War,  Baron  de 
Brogue  ville. 

Gifted  with  penetrating  intelligence  and 
methodical  activity.  Baron  de  Brogueville, 
Chief  of  the  Government,  bent  all  his 
energies  to  modifying  our  military  ma- 
chinery from  top  to  bottom.  He  wrung 
from  his  party  a  vote  which  was  repugnant 
to  it,  namely,  that  of  personal  service  and 
an  increase  of  the  establishment.  He  is  a 
man  of  prompt  resolutions,  and  his  de- 
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cisions  are  based  upon  easy  familiarity  with 
the  questions  which  he  solves,  and  this  he 
does  with  a  clearness  admired  by  every- 
body. The  act  with  him  comes  before 
the  word,  though  he  has  a  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  own.  He  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  is  persistent  in  getting  it.  His 
task  was  a  difficult  one,  because  he  was 
guiding  Parliament  to  important  social 
reforms  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
efficiently  remedying  many  defects  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration. 

A  far-sighted  combatant,  he  conquered 
the  most  obstinate  opposition  by  making 
use  of  difficulties.  The  most  virulent 
attacks  never  shook  his  intentions.  It 
was  no  longer  a  time  for  discussion,  and 
he  met  loyal  attacks  without  long  explana- 
tions, not,  however,  refusing  any  informa- 
tion that  might  be  desirable. 

Side  by  side  with  the  King,  he  serves 
the  country  with  the  most  generous  de- 
votion ;  and  his  firmness,  coupled  with  his 
prompt  and  sure  judgment,  seconds  the 
royal  efforts. 
21 
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When  peace  comes  the  nation  will  show 
its  gratitude  to  him,  and  will  silence 
those  who  would  reproach  him  for  certain 
measures  which  events  have  completely 
justified. 

The  King,  however,  has  never  ceased  to 
act  his  part  as  Sovereign. 

To  the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired 
before  the  war  he  will  add  that  of  "The 
Valorous." 

"  King- Soldier  !  "  such  is  the  title  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  whole  world, 
which  his  steady  valour  has  thrilled. 

I  know  definitely  that,  surrounded  by 
dangers,  he  has  uttered  words  such  as 
History  endorses  for  posterity.  They  were 
said  so  simply  that  they  have  passed 
unnoticed,  or  noticed  only  by  those 
immediately  about  his  person. 

How  often  have  the  soldiers  seen  him 
on  the  front,  on  the  firing-line  ! 

One  evening,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  inevitable  demoralisation  would  affect 
the  troops  in  the  trenches  before  Antwerp. 
The  King  presented  himself  almost  alone. 
His  cool,  energetic  glance  rested  a  moment 
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on  the  defenders,  and  reanimated  the 
spirit  of  our  men,  who  were  worn  and 
dejected  by  a  long  succession  of  attacks. 
Once  more  the  enemy's  columns  were 
repulsed,  and  the  King  went  away,  satis- 
fied but  thoughtful. 

A  hundred  traits  are  cited  which  charac- 
terise him.  Sometimes  he  assists  to  pick 
up  a  wounded  man  ;  sometimes  he  himself 
looks  after  the  comfort  of  the  soldier. 
Here  he  utters  a  few  cordial  words  to  a 
man  who  has  just  done  some  brave 
action ;  there  he  cheers  up  a  group  of 
infantrymen,  whose  moral,  he  sees,  is 
shaken. 

A  wounded  man  has  fainted  in  a  ditch 
to  which  he  has  dragged  himself.  He 
regains  consciousness  in  the  royal  motor 
which  is  taking  him  to  the  ambulance. 

Without  any  regard  for  his  health  the 
King  is  prodigal  of  himself,  taking  little 
rest.  He  heartily  greets  the  soldiers  whom 
he  meets,  speaking  most  kindly  to  them. 
The  latter,  stupefied,  look  at  him  with 
astonishment;  then,  gaining  confidence, 
only  see  in  him  a  compassionate  brother  ! 
21* 
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The  other  day  he  drew  from  his  privy 
purse,  on  which  there  have  been  already 
so  many  calls,  a  substantial  sum  to  get  the 
troops  cigars  on  Christmas  Day. 

At  times  he  presides  over  a  council  of 
Ministers  or  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Staff.  King  and  General-in-Chief,  he 
everywhere  accomplishes  his  duty  with 
firmness  and  clearness  of  view. 

Sire,  in  you  is  saluted,  with  as  much  love 
as  veneration,  the  superior  man  that  your 
Majesty  is.  In  you  Belgium  admires  the 
compatriot  of  whom  the  nation  and  the 
Army  are  proud. 

When  we  turn  our  saddened  thought 
towards  you.  Sire,  we  lift  up  our  hearts 
towards  the  sublime  woman  who  shares 
the  rude  life  of  the  camp  with  you. 

You  are,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers,  the 
glorious  Past  of  the  Belgian  people.  When 
their  looks  are  turned  towards  their  King, 
their  general,  their  brother,  each  one 
remembers  what  he  used  to  be  told  in  the 
barracks  :  "  Serve  well  thy  country,  ob- 
serve the  laws,  love  thy  King." 
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The  Queen  represents  to  their  com- 
forted minds  the  Fatherland,  the  family, 
the  mother  and  the  sister.  As  much  as 
you  excite  their  ardour  and  sustain  their 
courage,  so  much  does  she  console  and 
move  them. 

Your  two  names  will  not  be  separated 
on  the  iron  tablets  of  our  history :  Albert, 
the  King- Soldier  ;  Elisabeth,  the  Mother 
of  the  Belgians. 


CONCLUSION 

Allied  Peoples  and  Friends — 

Belgium,  bruised  and  bleeding,  rises 
before  you,  draped  in  the  torn  rags  of  her 
Flag. 

She  cries  to  you  her  gratitude  and  her 
hope. 

The  opening  of  next  spring  will  see  your 
noble  battalions,  with  what  is  left  of  ours, 
hurl  the  invader  out  of  our  peaceful 
regions  which  he  has  made  desolate — 
back  towards  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

We  will  combat  in  the  midst  of  you  on 
our  beloved  soil,  and,  as  at  Liege,  as  on 
the  Yser,  we  will  wish  to  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  your  glorious  past  and  of  ours. 
We  only  ask  one  favour,  that  of  marching 
in  the  front  rank.  When  we  all  together 
let  our  victorious  flags  fly  in  the  wind,  we 
will  say  to  you  :  We  thank  you  for  having 
avenged  us. 

Then  will  begin  also  the  arduous  task 
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of  restoring  calm  and  prosperity  to  our 
ruined  Fatherland. 

You  have  comforted  us  with  an  affec- 
tionately compassionating  spirit,  friendly 
nations  of  the  whole  world  !  You  have 
greeted  our  fugitive  brothers  with  the 
fraternal  kiss  of  large-hearted  charity. 
We  say  to  you  :  Thanks  for  having  fed 
us,  clothed  us,  sheltered  us. 

It  will  be  our  part  to  set  ourselves  to 
the  work  of  national  regeneration. 

When  Belgium  shall  arise,  smiling,  from 
her  bloodstained  ruins,  she  will  say  to 
you  :  Allies  and  friends,  thanks  for  having 
aided,  supported,  and  encouraged  us  with 
your  goods  and  your  sympathies  :  to  you 
all,  glory  and  gratitude ! 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Haeell,  Watson  ic   7iney,  Ld., 
London  and  Aylesbury. 
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